E Better Food.” 5 


a Dr. ANDREW WILSON, FB. S. E., 40 


ox, oe ; Be Royat College of Surgeons, Ivelund. 


| Ghe New 
Paper 


AIs 
WEEKLY 
on Sale 


‘ 
ONE PENNY. * 


1 . [Pater Ong rar. 


1 BOYS AND GIRL * 


SHOULD TAKE 


‘Brownie Kodak on Ther Holidays : 


THE ‘BROWNIE KODAKS 


. are most efficient little cameras—not toys. They i 


make photography quite easy. and 
are loaded and unloaded in day- 
~~ fight. The No. 1 Brownie 2 
pletures 2} by 21 in., and 4 
38/ The No. 2 Brownie, pic 
tures 31 by 21 in., costs 4% af 


THE DAYLIGHT DEVELOPING - MACHINE; 


enables you to dispense with the daric- room 


altogether, and is only 10/- 
WRITE FOR (ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET to 


KODAK tel, 4-43 CLERKENWELL ROAD, Ec. | 


Wholesate and Retail Branches Bop r., Lrynnroox, and ay Bucuawan fr., G@rascow. 1 
Retail es urtor Roan. H. W. (CF aig 115 ob . W.; 1 
WLS Reorst Or., W.; and 408rmaxo, Le VN * 


A MOMENT ONLY _ “ore 
des Should be sufficient to prove the superecty of i, 


TE WHISKY WITH A FOOD VALUE’ 
It is the natural product of wholesome materials, ‘aud obtained 


1 ee by a process which has stood the test of centuries. ‘ ia boll a 3 


have put the whisky to repeated tests, aud pronounce it 


1 lutely pure and uniform. The superb flavour is the result of 


proper development by age. 


5 n: 2 1 
2 — N DELICHTFULLY SOFT & MELLOW. DOCTORS RECOMMEND IT 


4 -m \&psolute “Fact! 


e Prema eAUOR oF THE WORLD. 
edged py attr 


JULy 7, 1 


. ͤ——-— ä 


: ee a FRARZOWS WEEELY. 3 8 


— — 
— 


— —— Pearl chain of e 


| Late Mens Unna " Bucitenient, Feveriah Cold witl i 

reg Vt jor Mag ‘Impure Air, foo Rich l. 
J Driuk, Sentry Bheumaije, and other Blood Poisons, Bilious she. 
| Sick Halacha kn — Want o f Appar 


_ ENO’S 
‘FRUIT SALT’ 


it hs Cooling, Health-Giving, 
Refreshing, and ating. 


| NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT \; 


‘You cannot -overstifie ‘its great value in k.. 
the blood pure and free from disease ; mae a 
such a ‘simple Een the aoe „ ol Ji, 
‘ is mensely incressed. 


Von ee read this 


_De it wait tt! yoor, 
2 


'S err 82 fambitens:of the the LIVER, BOWELS. 
SKIV, and KIDNEYS, 
| “STOMACH, and MAKES 1 H WITH Joy. 


i 
. 


we eeet of Eno’s Fru kit un any Disordered and 
Feverish „Condition is ‘Simply — * * in fact, Nature's 
Own Remedy, and al — Ons 

 CAUTION.— Fvamine nile and see that it is marked ENOS 
| ‘ERT e fe have the sincerest form 
— BRE? SEED —— aay 2 d. Knol PATENT. 


{ 
ae | 
| 


— nn — 8 J. wa dor AN ACHE. 


— 


THE GI 
— 


MILK 1 voc 
iia ol 


f : 83 
Wholesale: F. J. a er ria & Co, Ltd., Datston, Oles hours: 
London, N. E. = * 


RECTIFIES TRR 


OEP ee — — 


Turn on to Page Seven for the New Serial Story. 
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Henry T. Johnson 
starte 
on 
page 7. 


To INTERESTC- 
TO ELEVATE, TO USE. 


„ WEEK ENDING JULY 7, 1904. 


ACCOUNTED FOR. 


11 2 life n n 2 i ., why, 

it of my n n my new play. 

the audience was actually — to rf pn as it 
ere. ; 

Oritious: “Qh, that accounts for it.” 

De Ranter: “ Accounts for what?“ 

1 “The fact that it didn’t get up and 

ve. 


— — 
“Drp he dia a natural death?” 
“Yes, the natural death of any man who 
a girl who has been to u cooking school.“ 


AWARD OF CONSOLATION GIFTS 


£5 a Week for Life Competition. 


193 COMPETITORS GET 81,012. 


The follow hose lists nearest to the winner’ will receive Consolation Gifts 
— et" these “competitors will, of course, te aabed to satisfy . 
professional, assistance, and has complied with the other regulations governing the competition. : 


: 5 „ A 5 ONE courrrrrox = 8100. 
ho lets furnished rooms. 
ley what sise, madam?’ asked the clerk. MARGARET FRANCES CAMPBELL, Manse of Arisaig, Inverness-shire, N.B. 


“Qh—er—about three pints,” she replied. 
— .. — 
_ LIKE A MILLIONAIRE. 
Eruat: “Oh, Tom, what a pity it is you are 
not rich! They say that some of ‘those million- 
aires don’t dare to leave the house for days at a 


time, because t receive threatening letters, 
saying that somet dreadful will happen to 


them if they don't pay the writer sums of THIRTY-EIGHT COMPETITORS « = 810 EACH. > 
: Arthur Allen, Walthamstow, ames ewport, Balop. Winifred Knight amptéa. 
Tom Hardup: “Pooh! Why, I get plenty of . C 5 Laska Bun — Hastings. Bank — 4 
such letters.“ N Ads Bottle, Hammersmith. 8. Ashburton. - Boatrice Lee, ‘Btockport. 5 
— . 1 —.w—1— ̃ eee ro 
r er for Jo to James Cu KBW. 1232 Graves, Liverpool Hoad, N. W. J. G. dee . 
1 etic. BI 5 Arthur Cook, Inn „ W. O. Leo W. Gaye, Swanton Abbott. Frank Passmore, Hither Green. 
vict: “Ny; I’m in for life. W. , Emily Jane Guppy, Putney, 8.W. Rupert Harry Smith, King’s Heath, 
oe RGIS Mrs. H. J. Callander, — — 3 2 . i ni i — “em 
6 sweetheart is the best. looking girl ae Cramphorn, vile ee Mrs. Lilian 3 ing, arty Muzlow. James Bary be, Greenock. 
Tom: “Quite likely. Mine lives in the country.” | Enid Claxton, Doncaster. Miss Javelean, St. Albans. Thomas Warwick, Battersea, 8.W. 
; 2 ————— 146 COMPETITORS - . 82 EACH, 
“MEN WHO PLAY WITH TOYS. | chorice attert Ainsley, Northflect, Kent. James Fictcher, Horsey. Lillie Matthews, Willenhall. 
— Walter Ries Adams, : Harriet Mary Ford, Kempston. Archie Matthews, Willenhall. 
Tuovsanvs of workpeople in the British Isles | Sol. Jervois Asron Oxford Street, W. mom * N 8. W. 1 ee — 
are in employment by the demands of the ar deren, D Leg Hederiak Gre 1 — Aus Norman, Whitehall ; 
black sub of King Edward, for toys and the | re E. I. Anderson, Doncaster. Frank Gladstone, Shrewsbury. Thomas ‘Duke No tris, Dunfanaghy, Co. 
oddest of ornaments. I. V. Anderson, Doncaster. Frederick Gill, Bristol. . : 
Celluloid toys and ornaments are largely in J. Anderson, Doncaster. : John R. Grant, —. R. 8. O. Helen Norris, Dunfanaghy, Oo. 
md. One frm ris Magee to make a 5. F : — Baar Hog. Newbi burs Thomas Gude Stockport. 
2 * small Tes — ee TN t William = ener * Newbridge, Co. Charles A. Herron, Belfast. 1 : — Peacock, Partick, Glasgow. a 
celluloid—all colours being used—for the natives | A. — ecerts — — 12 ° Minne — — „ Man- 


‘ or belts. 
Dead sre sways wanted, and celluloid beads 
the West by the 1 but 


eee 
fifth t 3t are thre „ ba Coe, Doncaster. a 
the length of the string is not sufficient to allow F F Callander, Sunderland. Arthur Hastings erringdon Road, B.C m, n 
of this ornament being used as a necklace, while E78 Sunderland. San | Henry F — 8 ponerse | 8 
Fe ia too long for wrists or ankles William Const, Gray's Ion oad, w.. G. Cha Humphrey James, Bobert Smith, er 
The idea is that the natives must hold them and | James Ewen Cameron, Morley. . n. d. l. Woolwich: : , Claude Edward Blade, slihamstow. 
dance about with them in.a sort of bead drill, as | Harriet Cameron 8 William John Jones, Broadstone, Dorset. Emest Stocksms, Hull, che 
our children go through the fan and other drills, | Frank Claxton, Doneaster. John 2 3 N e een 0 stone. N 
le are kept busy in the produo- Janie n. r. Chas. A. J. Jellie, if * hardeon Seward, 
Hundreds of peop ; ** ‘Arthur Claxton, Doncaster. Mrs. zeig James, Woolwich. 
Ves. of Chase erties. uns e Ade ond Bement John Chaplin, Colchester. ns Lewis King, Shorcham. Brest Starling, Stoke Newington. 
> And t e natives o ria and many | Ernest J Crum: on- . ; 
os ports of "Africa, New hoe 7 — — Coz, Miss t, Southampton Lissie Smith, Leyt 
places, want with copper toe-ti and tho 
isces’ of cast iron commonly tallod boot proveo- 
7 Yet these, and a variety of similar articles, 
are sold in enormous quantities for these semi- 
civilised ; 


parts. 
not be required by the whites to 
ir boots from* 3 out, seeing that’ the 


ts are 80 ve much in excess of all 
e eee wet 
r 13 

eS ay ed for? The only answer is 


dy erg sequired as toys and ornaments, 


oe 


Howard r Wanstead. 1 Lee, : oseph Watkin Langley Mill. 
e e ee, ee Walrus, Mad 
Buna Marian Durham, Hastings. Bo! 7 3 Mis. Louisa Watt, Broughty Ferry, N. B. 
Henry Winton Donisthorpe, . Robert McEwen, Morton, saci Herbert Warburton, Aicher Openshaw, 


Manchester. 
Nellie West, Walthamstow. 


in the City. 


Br W. Newman FLOw ER. 
* — — 
Mn. Jostan Wacsrarr made à pretence of being 
something in the City. This he did purely as 3 
hobby, because he had realised a large fortune out 
of tinned pork, but, finding idle retirement rather 
monotonous, he began to go to the City again with 
the earliest, and only reached home at night when 
most people would have thought of going to bed. 
What his occupation consisted of no one knew, not 
even his wife and family, and no one who knew 
Josiah Wagstaff cared to ask. 
W. ff was the autocrat of his own home. When 


his appea puckered the whole family 
trembled, and it was very puckered F now, 30 
that Mrs 3 Misses Wagstaff, and 
Master Timothy fourteen, sat mutely 


the e e es 
ge king looked severely at hi 
Kitt, whe sat facing hin. wits 


got very and beggn to count, the p'eces 
NA ont the before her to avoid 
of ‘the others. ‘ 


one of those writing chaps, and turns out 
in the same way as my i 
* love 


is a) iate, and, no doubt, r lover, Her- 
bert cm, E 8 contributor to in 

“Yes, he is, and he makes £600 a year by writing, 
at 7 rate, replied Kitty doggedly. 

“Well, let him go on making it, but you shall not 
add to the success of such a Sears] by reading it. 
And, bear. this SO ile my girl; that if I catch 
you 


t 
or this 
all 


= him, 13 ask you 4 un to ing 
name @ paper li writin 
to the editor.” . 

“T had to take a nom-de-plume, so even the editor 
didn’t know who I was,” confessed Kitty. 

“Very well. I will say no more about it this 
time, but bear in mind my warning, that’s all.” 
And. just then Mr. Wagstaff discovered that ho 


“What the Animale Told Regale 


the prospect of a coming | dn 


had five minutes in which to catch his train, 80 
hurried from the room, much to the relief of” his 
assembled offspring. 1 1 4 1 
The Editor of Tas Lovens’ Companion was tramp- 


ing a room like a caged lion when the rub-editor 


” he exclaimed, falling énto the 

balancing a much-worn ‘quill on. 
the tip of his finger. “This lack of decent is 
becoming abominable. We shall have to tout rub 
Street for lady writers soon, and a pretty come down 
eee be when | we. are supposed to be the leading 
novelette going. . 

“Yes, it’s certainly a bad look-out,” replied the 
under chief sympathetically. “There’s only one con. 
tor we can depend on, and that’s ‘Sweet and 

I don’t know whether it’s a man or 2 
Sometimes the stuff’s womanish, at others 


1 in. 1 der 
“T say, Bra 
editorial, chair and 


it’s splendid A how.“ 8 
“It cortainly , “admitted the chief. “No — 


The editor dived under a pile of proofs and pro- 
duced a box of rettes, and extended it to the 
whistle came at the speaking 


“A . Who's there?’ he called down the 
. “ Hulloa, hat's this? Here is Sweet and 

CA voller it's a Ear said the sub, scenting the 

‘hance of a little flutter. 

_. “Even money it’s a man,” replied the chief, and 

‘he shouted to the boy below to send “Sweet and 


” up. 
er, — you go’ back into your Brad- 
. Remember all the staff except the editor is 
to consist women. As you write the 
‘Hints to Doubtful Lovers’ we don’t want to spoil 
the illusion.“ 


The sub-editor disappeared into a room at the 
back, but took the precaution of leaving the door 
a moment later, another door opened 
in the full flush of budding manhood 
on the threshold 


0 0 . 

“Well, I’m hanged,” breat the other. Then 
tn on altered e ke elie Mr. Wagstaff, I 
never I never * 8 

“Neither did I,” stammered the chief as cohe- 


as his excitement would let him. 

* you're the editor? inquired the contri- 
who had chosen the disguise of “Sweet and 
Twenty.” N 

“It—er—certainly ‘seems so. And you're Mr. 
Grant. We met before under different circumstances. 

I kick you out, I forget? Oh, no, I told you 

5 ing * do vd the husband of 
m A it pays, yes, it . 

he like a man who had Tost bis reason, and 
the other, closing the door, advanced into the room. 

“I was candid with you, Mr. Wagstaff, and you 
did not return my candour. But there is no reason 
to quarrel; it be better for us to come to 
terms. I can only gather that this is a hobby of 
ours, because, of course, your wealth is proverbial,” 
“Yes, it is, and it’s a secret, and I trust you will 
permit it to remain so.” 
“Exactly. I guessed as much: Well, it's like 
this. You want more copy if want your daughter. 
el 


“4 


For a few moments the edit 
the fern on the capt itor gazed carefully at 
ery wi said. “You may marry my 
— on * one condition that you abandon this 
1 4% where’s my bread and butter to come from 
ou ve got a head on you packed full . 
Start a new paper, rl and thes jes game 
can brag that you're the editor of. Understand?” 
For answer the other went over and the 
editor’s hand. “Thanks!” was all he said. 


— . 
Dotty: “ ? 
ae 8 n And so he has been proposing 


.. ; 
2 1. we could think of some fearful 
to punish him.” * way 
lly : “I have an idea.” 
: “What is it?” 


0 well substantiated, but 


BUTCHERS OF ROYAL BLOOD. 


of Who Have Come 
Descendants Reyes a ne Down in 


Aoconãůqne to s recently published work on 
peneslogy there are 11,723 persons of British royal 
ood now living in Britain and on the Continent. 
Most of these persons ara members of royal or 
— houses, and are to be found in the Almanach 
Gotha, Debrett, or Burke’s County Families, 

But there is no Sovereign in Europe who cannot 
boast of a n of poor relations. 

There is a chemist in n who is descended 
from the Plantagenet * and who is cousin, seven- 
teen times removed, of the Em Francis Joseph 
of Austria, This gentleman is well aware of his 


nt. 

A greater fall from deur, still, is that of a 
carpenter, named ley, who died not long ago, 
near Portsmouth, without aware of his kinship 
with King Victor Emanuel . - 

There is a whole family of prosperous farmers in 
8 on can * descent 1 Ma n 
youngest ter and co-heiress of Henry „ and 
in a suburb of Hull lives the ex-master of a small 


5 who is descended from James III. 
of Scotland. 

London boasts te a number of humble 
inhabitants, who, about ten thousand other 


t have been a sceptre. 
of London claims a pros- 


perous butcher of and in one of the slums 
on Grove lives a oman pf German hamo | 
and “no settled in, ho ‘is descended from 


> 
James I. of England, through his daughter Elizabcth, 
22d hor’ husband FrodericheV.. Elector Palatine and 
King of tleman is aleo a distant 


Emerald Isle, but Ireland 1 g . ie 
0 „ possesses at least two 
lowly scions of British poe 

One, a woman named Hammond, was lately living 
near Waterford, where she was cook to a well-known 
resident trate. Her name before marriage was 
the curi one Cullen, and she was 
descended in tho female line from Edward IV. Tho 
pedigree of the other, a farmer in Kilkenny, is not 
he claimed as ancestor 
“ Bluff King Hal, whose lawful issue, better 
authorities assert, was extinct in 1558. 

Descendants of Queen of Scots can be counted 
by hundreds, but most are settled on the Continent. 

er son by Lord Darnley was James I. of England, 
whose humblest descendant is a tailor at Bonn, in 


rmany. 

There is, however, a Pole from the Duchy of Posén 
now living in the East End of London who sheres the 
blood of the beautiful and unfortunate Queen, 


Mary’s eldest grandson 
Dukes of Or and a genuine poor relation of the 
present Duke of Orleans now lives in Montmartre, 
where he is employed as a model by art students, 

All these "Beet zelations of alty’? share thé 
blood of the 


their common 
t King’s known 
of the 
of county families allied to the Peerage. About thirty, 
» are scattered over E and Scotland. 

One, a West End tailor, makes his living out of 

robes and Court costumes for peers and . He 

is aware of his relationship to King Edward, and is 

_ bol ag one of the best amateur genealogists in 
ngland. 


mansion in the Mi 
One of the bi 
is of the same 


rn in Manchester 
devil, and probably 


K n life oe pate 
success 
that “blood will tell. There is no other ae 
record of a man of low estate, but royal blood, suc- 
24 exceptionally well in life. 
On the borders of Exmoor lives a decrepit old man 
who claims that he is descended from Peter tho 
Great. As he is half-witted and bears the English 
name of Smith his neighbours had always laughed 
N 
a 5 
upheld his claim. n 
man's grandfather, it 
8 3 170 ie, | 
an is woman’s famil 
blood of ¢ 3 


ars, married a Rus- 
8 the port of Revel; 
admitted to be of the 


of Austria, and the ‘Kin of Italy have 
poor relations in the United Kingiom. 


fs the story especially for children in the July LADY’S HOME MAGAZINE, 


W 


ERK ENDING 
Jr 7, 1904. 


SPOILT THE BUSINESS. 


A young man who had recently been admitted to 
the Bar, and to a partnership with his uncle, came 
into the office one day and proudly announced that 
he had settled an old matter that had been in litiga- 


tion for a time. 

“Settled it!’? exclaimed hig uncle—“ settled that 
case? Why, Tre supported our family on that for 
the last ten years!” 


a> ͤ— 
Sas: “I don’t know what I would not give to have 
such pretty hair as Irene * 
«Why don’t you find out what she gave for 


He: 
hers?” : 
me 
Crana: “George says it will take me all the season 


to learn how to swim.” 

Maud: Who's teaching you?” 

Clara: George. 

— — 

5 WE 10 that you and your wife are 

wa, ing 
“ reason? Why, it is simple enough. It is 
because we are both of one mind. She wants to be 
master, so do I.“ 8 


—— ͤ—— 
NO DANGER FROM HIM. 


reiter (to driver of waggon, which is blocking the 
road): “Hullo, there, pull out and let me by.“ 

Farmer: “Oh, I dunno. as I’m in any hurry!” 

Cyolist ( ): “You seemed in a hurry to let 

o' carriage get past. 

Farmer: That's cause his horse wus eatin’ my 
hey. There hain’t no danger o you eatin’ ét, 
though.” ü 


— — 
4 Canton has written a story that'Il make your hair 
durl, said Mawson. == = 
«Get it for me, for goodness’ sake!’? ssid Mrs. M. 
* It' Il save me from burning my fingers off with the 
tongs.” ‘ ‘ . 8 . 
— — 8 
Potscmean : Here is the man who stole everything 
in your nursery last night while your baby was asleep. 
any questions? f 
an Nig ee “One, Fr risoner, what sort of 
boots you wear? 


Win (to husband): “There were two hats that 1 


liked—one for 18s., and the other for 185.“ 
Beet: “Which one did you finally decide 
upon 


Wife: “The 18s. one. 
about the number thirteen 


— m. 
A CAGE FOR THE LARK. 


on the Bench of one of our large towns in the North 
sat a magistrate who had “risen from the ranks” of 
workers. He was noted for his wit. 

One day he had brought before him a man who was 
charged with violence u one of his fellow work- 
men. The magistrate asked him what had 
him to do an act such as he was charged with. 

The defendant replied : 

“T only did it for a lark.“ 

“ Well, then, aid the magistrate, “we have a cage 
here for larks; three months’ hard labour! 


Im a little superstitious 


“Don’t you think there should be music in evory 
home? ” 
What I object to is music next 


— — 
Mas. Hasnions: I am sorry to say the tea is all 
exhausted.” 


— 
Hinson: “ Where did you get these cigars? 
Garner: “At Robinson’s. Why?” 
Hibson: “I only wanted to know. Might get into 
the same shop by mistake.“ 


— —— — 
WELL SUITED FOR IT. 


To a recent advertisement offering £18 a year for 
a thorou competent clerk, of good appearance, 
and at least twenty years’ experience, 3 
gentleman, who * himself: “John Humble- 
Winde, made the ollowing reply: 

“I am forty-five years of age, have had twenty - 
seven years’ experience in all branches of insurance, 
and am universally admired for m E 4 
ance. I can speak German, French, sh, America! 
Hindu, and Latin, and have a general knowledge of 
other languages. too numerous to mention. I am an 
expert at shorthand, roundhand, backhand, and 1 can, 
if required, write with both hands at once. In addi- 
tion, I have a wife and six children, who, in view of 
the handsome salary offered, will be pleased to lace 
thor services at the di of the Board. Should 
testimonials be required, I shall be pleased to forward 


them per goods train.” 


Sarath Kumar Ghosh contributes a new series of 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


Closing Date for Competitors residing in the British ite and Burope—TUESBAY, JULY 26th. 
Closing Date for Competitors reckding outside the limits of the British isles and Eurepe—TUESBAY OCTOBER 18a. 


£500 IN HARD CASH. — 


Great Letter Juggling Contest. 


CASH DOWN. 


CASH DOWN. 
FIRST PRIZE, SECOND PRIZE, THIRD PRIZE, 


8250 IOO 850 


AND 100 PRIZES OF 81 EACH. 


CASH DOWN. 


Those who wish to enter this Competition may do so now by paying 2s. 1d. to their newevendor, who will obtain 
for them all the lists of letters up to date, or these lists will be sent post free for 2s. 6d., by the Publisher, 
t Pearson’s Weekly,” Henrietta Street, London, W. C. , 


The conditions under which these prizes may be won are as follows : 

1. Below you will find twelve sets of letters. In regard to each set, what you have to do is to 
find the longest word entirely composed of the letters in that set, not necessarily using all the letters, and not using 
any letter mors times than it appears. In each case you must write (in ink), in the spaco left for that purpose, the 
longest word you can make. The word containing the greatest number of letters will be the correct solution. If two or 
move duch words of the same length can be made from a sot of letters it is only necessary to put down one of these words, 
as any one of them will be counted correct. Only one word may be written on each line. 


2 The Editor reserves the right to cancel any set of letters in which it is found that a letter, or letters, has been 

8. No alterations are allowed in the words. It you have made a mistake in the spelling, or wish to substitute 
another word for the one you have already written, cross the original ward out and write it again. Hyphens and 
apostrophes are admitted, but will not be counted as letters. Diphthongs will be counted as two letters. 


4. Parts of double words may be used, but in cases of this kind competitors must write in brackets (after the 
word) the double word in fall. 


8. Only those words found in heavy type in Nattall’s Standard Dictionary (any Edition from 1901 to 1903), between 
pages 1 and 771 inclusive, will be allowed. 

6. When you have filled in your solutions, cut out the coupon below. Then collect all the coupons and arrange them 
in numerical order—that is to say, arrange them in such a manner that the numbers of the sets of letters run from 1 to 288 
consecutively. Then fasten the cvupons securely together at the top left-hand corner. Sign your name in the space 
provided below. Place the packet of coupons in an envelope and address it to the Editor of “PEARSON’S WEEKLY,” 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C., writing the words “ Letter Juggling in the top left hand corner. Then (if you live in the 
British Isles or in Europe) post your envelope so as to arrive not later than by first post, on Tuesday, July 26th, 1904, 
The attempts of competitors residing outside the limits of the British Isles and Europe must arrive not later than 
Tuesday, October 18th, 1904. ; 


7. Evory member of a hous2hold may compete, but no competitor may send in more than ono complete set of lists. 
In the event of a tie the prizes will, at tho discretion of the Editor, bo divided, or a competition or competitions be at 
until the prizes are won outright. 


8. The first prize of £250 will be given to the competitor from whom we receive the best set of lists under the 
conditions stated above. Tho second prize of £100 will go to the person from whom we receive the next best set of Lste, 
and tho other priros will be awarded in order of merit. No competitor will receive more than one prize. 


9. Every possible care will be exercised in checking the attempts and arriving at the result, but in all cases of 
dispute the Editor’s decision must be accepted as final, and competitors may enter only on this un . 


10. You must sign your name and address in the space provided below. 


LAST LIST. LAST LIST. LAST LIST. 


277. DIMRSUUV. . ...... ...... .o. 
278. AccEIIoPRST .. ...... ...... .. 
279. AAEFFN NOR... . .... . s. 
280. ABCEELMR . . ..... . . . . . t 0 0 
281. AI MNOTU . . . . . . . o. . . . e · . ee oe 
282. AEBIQSTUY . . . . . . . . . . . . . . e. . 


283. CCENOOORR . . . . . .. .. . .. . . e 
284. AEENIP RSS . .. . ... . . .. 
285. ADEGNOOPSST . . . . .. .. . . 
286. AEFGHIMNORR . . . ... . . 
287. AbEEELROOUUU. . . 
288. ABEHILLOT . . . .. .. ... . . 


Address. . . . .. bees e ceeceece a. 00% 


Name.. . oe eee eee cece coecescoe cvs sesoes 


e 666 66 660 66%%.0—t—,f,.,.6.⁰—ẽ9j²ü Lend KL ?- S ef R—( 4 22 2 
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“Indian Nights Entertainments” to PEARSON'S MAGAZINE, 
the July aumber. 


2QUESTIONS? 
WORTH ANSWERING 


r erow Question used, and 
8 ee 33 for Replies. 


REPLIES. 


—̃ͤ —— J 


What was the Origia of the Kitchen Dresser ? (7062.) 
Dr. Johnson tells us that the kitchen dresser was 


Dryden. 
right, in his “Domestic Manners of the Middle 
Ages, says: One of the great objects of ostentation 
in ‘a rich man’s house was his plate, which at dinner 
time he brought forth, and spread on a table in sight 
of his ts. Afterwards, to exhibit the plate to 
more advantage, the table was made with shelves or 
steps, on which the different articles could be ar- 
in rows, one above another. It was called in 
French, or Anglo-Norman, a dressoir, because on it 
the different articles were dressés, or arranged.“ 
It is this to which the modern poet refers: 


plates on the dresser 
Se Nee the dg. se shields of armies the sunshine. 


which has deve ing the last twenty years. 
1) The district within a twenty-mile radius of 
and (8) Lincolnshire 


don; (2) the Scilly Isles; 
“the Wah, 


round ae 

‘Daffodils, or narcissi, of which there are 600 
varieties, are mostly grown near Richmond and 
Twickenham; H and . favour roses. 


vinds 
come to market from 
quantities now amoun 


St ce ae ete 
f a 
1 


ts over 500 tons. 
for each acre of 


one man has 900 acres under such cultiva- 
tion, and in one field no fewer than 100,000 rose 
trees can be seen. 


What was a‘ Fear P (7066.) 5 

A ferroniére was a band or chain round the head, 
holding a jewel in the centre of the forehead. The 

last instance of its being in fashionable use was fur- 
* nished by. America early in the nineteenth century. 
Mrs. Earle, the. recent historian of tranentlantee 
costume, vouches for this curious survival. 5 

This ornament is known to have been lar in 
Eu in the sixteenth century, and in East it 
conld probably be traced. back to remote antiquity. 
Biblical students know that the Jews, following a 
custom.of the ancient Egyptians, often adopted this 


to 5 
the day is intensel expand’ their 
night. ” Notable cor Bag Bm is the 


method of wearing their phylacteries or frontlets 
between their eyes. — 

The modern application of the name is, according 
to Mrs. Earle, re; but there does not appear to 
be much doubt about the matter. One of the pictures 
of Leonardo da Vinci by the name of La Belle 
Ferronière.“ It would seem to be a rait of 
Lucrezia Crivelli, a favourite of Lud Sforza ; 
and, as the lady is depicted wearing one of these orna- 
ments, it is clear that the name owes its revival to 
“this picture. 


The Fer whose fo 
found in the k 4 1 
@ very varied spre n 
Sen — have 8 


ost 


d swim; or it flew by means of huge mem- 
wings, 1 which connected its long fore-quarters 
nd legs. 


branous 
with its 
The 


evidently existed down to a comparatively recent 
22 riod, and it is not at all improbable that 
traditional is described from the last liv- 


ing specimens, as met with by primitive man. 


— moos] 


What is the Origia of the Werd “ Bogus’? (7069.) 

ship gg eee e bleak live bose from 
Boghese, the name of a notorious American swindler 
who, about the r 1885, flooded the Western an 
Sotth-Western States gg re al bills, 1 


. This bagasse was the 1 
in ita dry, crushed state from mill, 
cal also cane-trash, and fit only for burning, 
being thus synonymous with useless rubbish. 

Again, 2 — to — there ed “9 

or thiev g, a word, bogue, which signi 
LN n chestnut, or the case of 5 
and this also brings us to the idea of an outward 
seeming, without any solid and reputable foundation. 


ay ae 5 py 5 * 
ny flowers, natives most of them where 
1. at 
its splendid calyx 3 
i near m at 
a Outen of ca Wags Mena ight onl 
o ooms for one n only, 
and has its home on the islands of the Caribbean Sea. 
The tri r cactus, whose flowers are a foot in 
— and width, follows the same habit. 
Virginia comes the biennial Oenothera, or 
“ Night-light,”’ which was brought to England in 1614 
because its twisted red root could be eaten as salad. 
Among British night-flowers are the rocket, or night 
violet, the evening primrose, and the campion. 
white or yellow r and the fragrance of these 
flowers of nocturnal habit attracts roving moths, 


which carry the pollen, and so fertilise the plants. 


How are Submarine Mines Worked? (7070.) 
Submarine mines are of three classes: (1) contact; 
(2) electro-contact ; and (8) observation mines. 
Contact mines, of which the Russo-Japanese War 
given us such startling examples, essentially 


4 Book for Inquiring Minds, 
THE MISTAKES WE MAKE. 
Compiled hy d A Clark, 


Things we coll hg thet Wi Names—Mistakes about Places and 
their Names; and Literary Stumbling Blocks— 
Common Errors in Speech aud Writing—Words, Phrases and 
that are Misunderstood—Common Mistakes of many Kinds, 
Price Is. 64. at all Booksellers, or Post Free for Ia. 84. from The Boo 
Publisher, A Department, 17 Henrietta Street, Loudon, W. O. * 


instruments of defence, rous slike to friend and 
foe, are cylinders th seventy to eighty 
pounds of gun-cotton, which explode when touched by 


Electro-contact mines are worked by an electric 
current, connected with the shore, where a battery is 
placed, the circuit of which is closed by contact with 
a passing vessel. These mines are harmless or 
dangerous 15 * will of 
completed 

drical case 20 


charged with some 500 of gun-cotton, some 
kept wet for safety, and have a radius of about thirt 
feet for their of action. The explosion is 

rmin depressed on shore by two in- 


dependent observers, when the enemy’s vessel is scen 
to be within their sphere of action, at the pont 
where their lines of observation cross. 


The large order of Hemiptera includes what 

0 mi udes what are 
known as Scale Insects (Coccidse), some of which are 
r asl peripun eee (is aniea © 
source were “manna 
upon which the ohildred of loreal fol in, the Wilder: 


ness, 

The life history of these insects includes a motion- 
less pupa stage; similar to the chrysalis of a moth 
or butterfly. 

ore passing into this dormant) and helpless 
condition, the young of certain scale-bugs make their 
way into the pr 9 and then a sticky fluid exudes 
from their bodies, and quickly hardens into a pi o- 
tective coating resembling plain or coloured glass, 
and causes them to look something like beads, so that 
in some — the world they are known as 


und s : 5 
5 8 1 iy ery a4 the earth 
y es, an to necklaces or other 
ornaments; ——— See ried and worn by 
the natives of other regions. ; 


How ts Mercury O,? (7071.) 

The chief source of mercury is its native sulphide 
cinnabar. The most t mines of this minera 
in are those of Almaden, in Spain, and Idria, 
+ TIilyria; in America, those of New Almaden, in 


a. 

The silvery metal is obtained by roasting the ores 
in specially-constructed open furnaces, where, by tho 
action of atm ric air alone, the sulphur is con- 
verted into sulphurous acid, and passes on with the 
volatilised me into sere, 

These are ly masonry chambers, with water 
cooled pipes, from which the fumes pass on through 


earthenware pipes, and, finally, through others of 
wood and glass. 

Most of the yield is! mercury, combined with 
soot, which is removed by ting the mixture in 
receptacles of perforated » when the mercury falls 


The quicksilver is finally purifiel by straining 
dense linen, and is then sent out 


1 leather ba wrought-iron — — 
merce in leather bags, or les fitt 
with screw plugs, each holding about seventy-five 
pounds aveldepele, : 


° QUESTIONS. 
7121. Who invented incubators ? 
7193, Was millincry ever sold in Westminster Hall ? 
7123. How old is the ide. of an odometer? 
7124, When did tomatoes first become popular ? 
7125. What is mineral wool ? 
7126, What is the derivation of the word “chic” P 
7127. How do finger-nails grow P? 
7128. What is the trick of the boomerang ? 
7120, Why are some tea-eakes called Sally Lunns? 
7120. How are india-rubber sponges made? 


2 
corner, to the questions in any issue -of paper must 


Blanche Eardley’s story, The 


A snrewp confectioner has taught his parrot to 
say “Pretty creature’ to every lady who enters liis 
shop, and his business is rapidly increasing. 

— — 

“Waat made Langdon so short? Did he stunt his 
growth by smoking rettes when he was a boy?” 

“No; he was brought up on condensed milk by his 
‘parents in order to fit the flat in which they lived. 

— fe 

Sixerzron: “Do you agree with the doctors who 
consider kissing dangerous?” 

Benedick: “ yes.” 

Singleton: “What dread 
likely to arise from it?” 

Benedick: “ Marriage.” 

— — 

Youxc Mormse: Harry, dear 

near the baby.“ : 


minute 


Young Mother: “No, dear; he’s „ I'n let | Head Office 
— the night.’ : 


you take him when he wakes up in 


4. 


you mustn’t go 
Z. *Mayn't I just look at him a Drivers’ and Pubile Liability 


— 


; ZOUMPED 2971 
‘Accident & Guarantee 
— Corporation Limited. 

(Bmpowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
Funds ist vecomber, 1903) $1,387,985, 


The Goean Corperation issues the 


“Leader” Policy 


effect do you think is Laer 


dend 
Over £4,000,000 paid in Claims, 
Bxoess Debt Insurance. 
Sete ene Lith haapertion end 


36 To 44 MOORCATE STREET, LONDON, E. a. 
. de PAULL, General Manager and Secretary. 


Workmen's Compensation. 


Skirte of Chance,” is concluded in the July LADY'S HOME MAGAZINE 


WEEK ENDING 


Jorr 7, 1904 | PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 5 
him to know where be hed picked | CHANGE CHEATS YOU SHOULD CATCH. 


Little Tricks Which Trap the Happy-Go-Lucky 
Customer, 


— 


Ons of the most favo wa of * chewing off "is 
vogue amongst the gilded youth is to omit to count 
one’s change. The young man's idea is that this shows 
at once either a fine sense of indifference to the value of 
money, or a remarkably quick faculty of counting it 


up. 
- To elaborately count each coin s to one 
that he is a cautious youth, or papas oy Ant his 
‘ioe the shan 3 . 
— vate rail row ones poc a 
While Mountaia Climbing ls Teught in Switzertadd. | Fhe inte of interest cn Vis eyeters, while Mr. | Sano certainly creates pleasant impression, and your 
— plete collection gilded youth loves to do t 


stem e be embracing thousands of 
tour lasted a fortnight, and much of it was 

at the rate of sixty miles an hour. 
in the observation room of Mr. Gould's 


Lon for Swiss guides is the latest mountain- The tric man knows this kind of customer 
„ “it is jucted by the Alpine veteran, — tly, and some of the number have certain 
Franz Cronbach, = W bed two other — by-traps, of which P. W. has made a special 
— . ol hi ellabing — . upils | the 0 One of the most favonred devices was once tried on us 
for the guides’ examination at Berne, whiok are | and the States through which they passed, and explain- at a certain West-end tobacconist’s, but was rather 


ing working great rail em — N cigar, 
a * trailway syst and pay for it had thrown down a two. ling lee. 
Lesson that cost £200,000. with intentional carelessness. The shop . evi- 
Another wealthy American father, however, Mr. dently imagined us to be of the above-mentioned 


type, 
James Rossiter, president of the United Iron and Steel aud, after seeming to search for the needed eighteen- 


States, have recently taken measures to t the | Company, got bitten recently in his desire to give his | Per ohange in his till, eaid: „ 
down of iNliterate re in fuer midst. “You haven't a sixpence, have you, sir? 
Pape — about u wees wae of affairs in @ lesson in finance, Before leaving for | we hadn't; id clan the man 2 


Italy, where a roportion of the working classes 


Zu the other day he gave Bertie £200,000 
are —— Ae ucation. 9 Te 


as a 0 : 

Oh, well, if ve half-a-crown, it'll do as well.” 
ung man tried to double it, Bal 
th disastrous resu . l 


‘We put down half.a-crown, and the pleasant shopman, 


Emigration is Italy's safety valve. It relieves the | Together with some friends he formed 1, and | with a remark on the weather, coolly handed back our 
country of acum, and also affords an outlet for | accumulated some 15,000 shares of United stoc : a 1 saying: 
thousands -stricken ts who, would 1 be t, sir. 
0 dle 80 It wasn’t right, of course, and we took the precaution 
the Government sends them Reve. to remind him that by this transaction he was making 


two shillings profit on a sizpenny article. With many 


beg logies, the other two shillings were handed back. 
The difficulty is being met by an am echeme of | in the stock; too late, however, to be of use to the tanta- | 7 doubt 4 l 
education recently introduced the | lised young Rossiter, who saw the jokers reaping in his ut, no doubt, a great many would have been deceived 
Premier. provides for , at a cost of | father's lost shekels. - P by this little ruse 


There was a strange school scene at Friok's Lock, 
Pennsylvania, the other day. It was touching reunion 
old scholars. ; 


Mr. W. the venerable schoolmaster, rang the 


tle ruse. 
The first principle of this kind of — ed is 
to your —— to give you some which you 


return to him as if it were yours, and not his own 
money. 
bell of the old schoolhouse, when there trooped — For instance, the gilded youth, taking his best girl in 
of 3 


to 1 . algeria ae _— 2 2 shop, will 
ut down e 8 en: an 
1 e b. 
will say : 


* 
men and women, former scholars. All the old d not find the sixpence 


— Ai l ke dis weg i Eg reseten be ant 
„each. These prices include an NO CREDIT GIVEN. 
of a bread and warm milk concoction thet Mrs, Widdip — 1 EN and . beck, oa change, 
8 Germans attended a novel school “Ob, maa of sleck prosperity, tradesman has received eighteen in 
a cated of ta Ba — hand Of, lord of bonds and cheques, for soren-and-aispeany sion out o whick be has 
last September. Your daughter now appears to me handed his customer half-a-crown, a net gain to him- 
Where bad grammar is taugh A credit to her sex. self of 15s. 6d. 
pecial trains took schoolboys from all t diners are familiar with the 
Eee d e and om thelr arrival “ Her various abilities 0 to bed,” a dodge of sharp waiters. happens 
they were accommodated in the various military barracks Must all her sivals vex, both in Britain and abroad, — means of 
at a trifing charge. Nearly the whole German fleet was And yet they must admit hz is pyr varie 4 coins under or under 
2 AIR N= A credit to ber sex. Chenge ie broaght you neatly laid on the top of the 
and forth “ Hee beauty and her modesty bill. on plek i mp, and pechage throw one ef coins 
W he rage that has long existed in Parle for British A to the malian, whe eels ee a 
fashion in men’s dress found a curious outlet recently I ask to give to ms Had you lifted up the bill you would have found 
in the foundation by a gentleman named M. Petrie of a eet “se A- sovereign of your own money, 
school where young Frenchmen and women are actual —— gg have a — pag Pgs 
5 that 8 one in — “Ales! young man, you ask in vains walter haa taken it himself. 
Nench being all taught. 6 My terms may seem severe, broad, a favourite dodge is to give a customer his 
The pile are mainly drawn from the class of clerks But, though Fm loth to give you pain chan it on top of a note for a franc, or 
* of tailoring establish- I give no credit here.” two, and the rest hidden under the note. It will occur 
al however, that their employées will attract — = —————— to the customer to leave the franc note for the waiter, 
trade the English accent, thus suggesting Miss Manx: “ Does sho patronise bargain sales?” also anconsciously leaving him what lies underneath. 


Mrs. Down: “Does she not? Why, she would bny But the most diabolical of all Continental change 


’ dodges is experienced in Belgium. A number of 
— ees ing. e a eggs at one.” — ae 3 wit, those of V . I. of Italy. 
esta 1 Nich a City office in which are Morner: “I’m surprised at you! Couldn't you i — a hilippe of France, and certain 


num clerks, who have discovered | tell h ing to kiss you? oo . 

Aug e bm mapa re the old-fashioned angular Daughter 85 es, Beh but there was no one for — British easy * hand these out 1 a 

feminine writing. me to tell except him, and he knew it already.” p then? 2 2 tle, 1 
Lessons in — 8 — — —— m itil = a that country. | ce 

Aae 1 ——— 3 e F boa „5 next-door neighbour of borrowing half-a-sorereign out of pocket owing to this foisting of 

2 all i toes — oy fello 8 aon 4 8 itp” 1 Whether or not we systematically palmed these off on 

erke inte db stories of writing with “J.” and Every time he did it I sent and borrowed his | Belgian cabbies and wai need ok be 


an 
bicycle.“ here mentioned. But, if we did do eo, it was just retri- 
tourists 


bution on a country which cheats its 


—— — 
Mrsrress: Bridget, that china ornament you | out of their hard-earned savings. 


broke this morning belonged to my great-grand- 


B idget relieved): “Well, Oi’m glad of that. Sure 
o 155 a ld it =f something =f 5 had just bought 
ately.’ 


et fee 
Jones: “You see, he married her because he was 
given be eaters that she had a hundred thousand 


eons: “Ah, yes! And she had not got it after 
a 

Jones: “Oh, yes, sho had! And she has got it yet 
—that’s the trouble.“ 


———————————————— —ä— 
Character from Handuiriting. 
Whether you are 
CLEVER or DULL, 
GENEROUS or MEAN, 
EASY-GOING or HARD TO PLEASE, 


ou can learn by ha our charaster told. So sond a on 
of your mn eather with six penny stam a 


“o> His County,” a story of panes cricket 2.5 Ae n ee eeeetit Prichard, the demon bowler of 


ampshire. See July PEARSON’S MAGAZINE. 


Burmah’s Firat Novel. 
Burmah now boasts its first novel, written in 
It is called Maung Gin Maung Ma Maydo Vatthu.” 


/ nls ea 
applicant for relief who recently ore 
the Fall Guardians said he lived by getting into debt. 
Judges may Strike. 

Over 100 Italian judges and magistrates have memo- 
rialised the Cabinet for an increase of salary, hinting darkly 
at the possibilities of a strike. 
aaa be . et — — 

ong t roposed new Paris laundry regulations is 
one which? makes it compulsory for all laundry girls to 
wear indiarubber gloves while at work. 
Impatient Lover. 

Oscar Schutz, of Innsbruck, was sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment for beating à postman who was five minutes 
late in delivering a letter from his fiancée. 


Soup to Prevent Burns. „ 
One of the most curious of all the preventive medicines 

in China is that of soup made from à black cat, which is 

creat by blacksmiths in Canton to prevent burns from hot 

metals, 

Chance for Weather Prophets. 

A Bill is to be introduced into the American Senate by 
cne of the representatives of California o the sum 
of £30,000 to anyone who can discover a means of foretelling 
tho weather. 

Doubling Nothing 


The village council of N (Alsatia) has issued 
the following advertisement: — Wanted, o man for 
N e steeple clock. No salary at Beginning ; 
later on double.“ 

Boy Worth Two Girls. 
According to a the County Court 


decision * b 
judge at Newark, a boy's life is t as valuable as a 
girl's from the standpoint, and the damages in the 
action were gly. 


of New Jersey, "and the val 0 hag E ö 

roprietor of: an oyster- suing for 
— because sugar does not agree with peters. 
Scientific Cruelty. 

George Jandt, a teacher, of Halberstadt, Germany, who 
was sentenced to two years’ . or ill - 
treatment of schoolboys, used to burn their hands by means 
of a burning-glass when he wanted them to confess a 
misdoing 


Journalists Must Beware. 


. The 
8 2. nel Prosecution will be obtaining relief by 


They Don't get Thirsty. 
A t in the Zoological Gardens has lived more 


than fifty years without drink an, . Patagonian 
Hamas live or without — e a particular 
class of cows Losere, in France, and noted for 


near 
the richness of their milk, take it extremely rarely. 
Where Barbers have to be Clean. 
Barbers and barbers’ shops in Manila are by stringent 
display scrupulously white coats, e 
hands, best soap, and sterilised instruments. From time 
to time the police make a round of the town, and arrest 
rasor-wielders who are not complying with the bye-law. 
No Dancing on Sunday. 
has been made the 


ex 
‘conviction of adulteration.” 


Ancient Dressmaker’s Bill. 
A West End milliner owns the oldest bill for dress- 
It is a crude stone 


7 
4 
8 
5 
i 
: 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


BOAT AS A WASH-HOUSE, 


Ar John o' Groate, the northernmost point on the 
mainland of Great Britain, high on the cliffs above the 


wash-house, 
forming an 
excellent and 


— — — — 
CHARACTER READING FROM CIGARS. 


Tux angle at which a man holds acigar between his teeth 
when — i =a 


* Pod 8 
Noni e 


Ever cane. 


en 
the cigar is held horizontally between the lips the smoker 
is a level-headed man of even character. He can be 


PRIMITIVE FIRE ENGINE. 
In the Cornish of Looe is still preserved an 
retired list 
3 brought out on 


ancient fire engine, which has been placed on 
for now, 
nearly fifty yon 


and 
part 


and cottages. 
This practice has now, however, been discontinued, as it 
is felt that the veteran has earned a well-deserved rest. 
Bein 27... ee 


to p mo 
what badly in places. 


— — — — 
TOMMY’S LEGS, 
Lees Scawn LicHTHovss, or 1 * 


being decayed some - 


1 some miles west 
Carlisle, the capital city. It is noted foing 
rr 


— 
A pencil-case will be given to the sender of each 
used on this column. F 


WEEK ENDIxa 
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HOW A BRANCH BANK IS OPENED. 
Inquiries and Plans that Must be Made Before 
— Starting Business in a New Place. 

Tus blic have little, if „ idea 
ioc coon, coma 
re the new bg T in their town or 


or b 


‘ore the prosperous· loo bank i 
name some si oe banking fire 


financiers in England, 


concerns 

W nerve is strained to extend thei i. 
ness, the — ofa bank have to exercise the pa os 
care in the manner in which such extension of business 


ne 
y. are our considerati hi 
influence the directors of a bank in opening a 5 
C000 asteit cite tks 
ons, it ma; t aff 
openin of'a luneh bank fa London : F 
character of business are we likely to get? 
population of the town rapidly increas. 


5 


And. Is the 


The first consideration is a most important one, f 
the business that might suit one bank might not suit 


another. 

For instance, in some towns, especially in growing 
a number of the 

reer teat race a as 


concerns will not touch this class 

of business that 

uiries on this 

a out what com ithe kis bank 
— nately go © te — 

bank where 
the terme—that 8 
at the lowest rate ot interest, 
The rate of interest on a well-secured overdraft 


— Striking New Serial Story. 7 


STARTS TO-DAY. . STARTS TO-DAY. 


The Devil’s Advocate. 


By HENRY T. JOHNSON, 
Asthor of “The Snare of Gold,’’ “Dead to the World,” etc. etc, ele. 


meny on these points, Dane went on to smash it. The 
very preciseness of his depositions before the t 
was used as a wea against him. How, if a certain 
blow had tem ily blinded him, could he identify the 
man who subsequently kicked him, more ially 
wben upon the railway carriage floor? Would he swear 
the prisoner had not boon struggling to defend him, had 
not called upon the others to desist? Oh, he could, unhesi- 
tatingly. ow, then, if he was stunned by the blow which 
fel ‘ could he do so? 

Then counsel made sundry thrusts at random, and, as 
luck would have it, one or two went i 

Had prosecutor never been engaged in disputes at cards? 
Now, let witness be careful, and remember he was on his 
oath! Oh, he had had altercations over a game! Alterca- 
tions that had led to quarrels, that in turn had led to 
blows? Ah, counsel thought so! And police-court cases? 
Only one, eh, and that was not an assault over cards. 

led and muddled, tho witness went on giving himself 

N dancing almost to any tune the lawyer called. 

“You have never been convicted of unlawfully 


THE PROLOGUE. 


the brief z all ready, but he swears he can t, and, anyway, 
How Easy it is to Descend. 


he won't brief counsel without the money down. 
Dane 


“Now,” his companion went on, “if Jerry's left without 
he ain’t 


ager per poet igi Re 8 5 
in o s purse; comes of me to Nosey 
Taggers takes up che brief, tellin’ im I ve arranged 
along of you, and you does your best for Jerry. See? 8 
Dane felt sick alf over, faint now with horror as well as 


3 

can't!“ he said, “I’m going to make restitution !” 
“You're going to havo a pair of bracelets on your wrists, 
and you're goin rought u ore an alderman 

d you ore & ht up bef Id this 
afternoon. Now, no hanke! 

A police officer traversed the corridor. Dane's companion 
gave him one expressive, meaning glance. He was in the 
stip. cornered, helpless. 

Don’t give. me Ted 1 he whispered. “I'll share! Til 


defend 

Mr. Taggers looked up into Franklin Dane's face with an 
expression of ise on his own drink-flushed and swollen 
features, excl 5 

“ Hullo, hullo! Didn't know you was in this little swim ! 
Anyway, here’s the brief. You won't get Jerry er 
off, but do all you can. Tou can only try to get the old man 
to let him down t.“ 

'i do my best,” returned Dane; and, as time presses, 

d better read the brief at once.” 

“We'll do better than that,” said Mr. Taggers. “Come 
across the road and have a snack, and I can tell you all 
about it. Peter Callow here tells me he’s arr about 
your fees direct: odd he couldn't arrange with me, and 
very unprofessional, but I'll waive that,” he gri 3 
“and, of course, you'll hand me over a bit of it.” 

rn 

80 promply ex req a 
i of such — st as Mr. i 


crowding the eating-houses along the route, whence floated 
savoury odours that mocked and almost maddened him. 

To baffle haunting, hounding hunger, he turned his 
thoughts to other things. Thought of his home, with its 
bare walls and floors, where his wife lay dying, of the 
little girl, who, when he kissed her good-bye that morning, 


wounding ? 
“TI protest, my lord!” exclaimed prosecutor’s counsel, 


hotly, . 

81 course, of course,” Dane swiftly exclaimed, “the 
witness need not incriminate himself. I will pass on to 
the next question.” 

And he did so swiftly, before the prosecutor 
had collected himself sufficiently to repel the insinuation. 
And so, persistently dragging him to and from point to 
point of the evidence, he left him at the close of cross- 
examination — bewildered, not knowing one-half of 
what he had said nor appreciating the import of the other 
half, doubting almöst his own word, his own recollection, 
and looked upon by the spectators in general, and the 
twelve men in the box in particular, as an outrageous per- 
1 an associate of disreputable characters, who, having 
allen out with his companions, had turned upon them. 

Meanwhile, the prisoner, his solicitor, and certain of 
his „ followed breathlessly the tactics and casuistic 

been of this 


barred against him on the morrow. The delectable frag- 
rance of steak and onions, wafted to his nostrils, made 
him groan with craving, and more bitterly to think of the 

the 


; 
i 
il 


bed another night! No, not if—— He tried to drive sovereign out suc Callow might magic mouthpiece, characterising him a 
away the wild thoughts that flitted to dis brain. have paid. And, that matter arranged, Franklin Dane, | “take own,” a “nib,” 9 “fair scorcher,” and several other 

Things were busy at the Old Bailey; the calendar was ce" pe ane remaining of the price i vane t N ee again rose to address the jury for 
exceptionally heavy. Making his way along the corridors, | ha“ bien 3 40 dhe lancheon-room | He relied, he said, not upon any witnesses, since the 


CCC — 
sharp ” ob d, Wa 2 
him narrowly. Bat, then, it's & long time since break- 


crowd 
into ; in his heart just à shadow, that he dared ” foxtane of hap ing ta bs shed inte» compartment, of 8 
scarcely shape, of a faint hope that, some prisoner being Franklin Dane assented, re that, in his case, it | public railway with suc 

; a „ wi ther luncheon, dinner, He would not even insult the intelli of the 
8 igh nok hs way wad sin T Haga | ad wath inn of te cour Oy cling nee 2 


tically i 

t of the prisoner, while majority were assured that 
elas a wastes „ and inclined to 
the prisoner the benefit of the doubt, The birds of a 
feather theory ultimately prevailed, with the result that 
they returned to the court with a verdict of “ Not Galt, 
which no one more than Mr. Jeremiah Bar 
himself, and disappointed, next to the tor, no one 
more than the jailer, who was waiting with a list of previous 
convictions, intended to, after the verdict, assist his lord- 
ship in adjusting the sentence. 
The prisoner left that court a free man. Franklin Dane 
left it a marked man—marked by his fellows at the Bar, 
marked by a number of observant solicitors, who had care- 
fully noted his name. 

u 


t only a “ bloomin’ 


account, was, 80 far as Mr. Barker was concerned, intended 


that. he 1 1 give her back that purse, declaring . 
90 
— ound sought in vain. Then Franklin Dane rose in his place to cross-examine. But marked more 1 by Peter Callow, fhe man 
. Fuat * 1 dent, alves At the sound of the unfamiliar 3 judge and counsel | with the ferret eyes, who fied caught him red-handed, had 
His heart leapt. Starting round, he met the of a | glanced curiously at the man with the care-worn face and shared with him the plunder. as 
of ferret e: set beneath two tufts of red bristles, the hunted look in his hollow eyes. In the robing-room, his 3 congratulated him. 
— at him . high cheek-bones and e bestling But curiosity gave place to admiration as Dane proceeded “You did capitally, Dane! Your cross-examination was 
forehead fitted with a cap of close-cropped hair. with his cross-examination, so skilfully framed and well la work of art! I wonder we don’t see more of you. 
“What do you — tiew? 6 put were his q — — 22 * “Thanks!” for something was 
ay that! There's others 8 he wrenched from the reluctant prosecutor | swe roat. . 
Nr Lr Kr all| In the corridor @ man touched him on the arm. He 
See A copper there? word from me * events voluntaily, — his ad in a game at | started, shuddered. No, it was not e, policeman—only a 
“For Heaven's sake don’t! Dont!“ cards, that he himself a far more proficient | well-known solicitor, with a le of briefs! 
“ Ah, that’s better! Come outside and talk it over!” than any of the party, and contemplated availing “Will you hold these for me, . Dane? My clerk shall 
And he, the cultared „ the counsel, followed pier tof that roficiency to their disadvan ge bring the cheques to-morrow, and he saw that the names 
the low-browed, black- raffan out of the court, | Then Dane ifed him as to the various remarks he all they had originall borne had been erased. 
1 corner ] had been ma: „and by whom, with the result that, within the s 0 the Old Bailey another, the managing 
out of earshot. five minutes, the witness, in confusion, had h y con- clerk of a leading firm, said: Mr. Dane, I can’t find your 
Then his companion said: “Rum go ain’ it? icted himself that point. Ha landed him into | clerk ayes. There was all-sufficient reason for that! 
Reckon I’ eet!” confusion, he b him into chaos, forcing him into | “I shall be delivering a brief at your chambers to-night. 
“Well, pe ae going to do?” admissions that he had addressed certain of the party by Can you give me a conference for 9.45 to-morrow ! 
„A. ‘that’ — Look here, there’s no time for their Christian names. Fis Minted ‘ot 8 price acquaintance It seemed as though the tide were turning—the 17 
chin-wag. Tu in a dit of a hole as well as It’s | with them, and, this being denied, mildly rallied‘ witness on | delayed ebb-tide; yet, never at its lowest, had Fran 
. . Pen know ie comia 2 for . the cae wit Dane felt 


Then he thought of the little girl waiting at home in 
impatience and in hunger. He h back to his chambers 
in the — to write a letter to stave off a threatened 


— strack certain blows, he 
by r r test. distraint, climbed the dreary staircase that clients newer 


g up 
ne. But I the blind 
e aten dak ale. Novey Tagger b. the che became more and more involved, „ having shaken 
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found their to for him, slammed the door behind him, 
threw himself qn i ; between 
rame. 
Presently he steadied himself, startled by a knock. 


the hope could . 
hope died, and all the world seemed darker even than ever 
before as he stood face to face with—Peter Callow ! 

The be torr: Agri ey were set, the full 3 up in 

2 leering smile, the crafty eyes suggested the exultation 
of the ferret about to pin its trembling prey in the cul de 
Bac. — 


ascended, 
wearing his frock coat and 
of jaun 


t 5 
ted Callow; then, meaningly, 


it! 


carefully dusting 
chair with his dilapidated cap, remarked : “Mr. Dane, this 
is my friend, Mr. Alfred Tutt; Elf, this yere’s my friend, 


Mr. 

“Delighted,” said Mr. Tutt, derkily, “to meet so eminent 

a member of the Junior Bar. Where have been hiding 

yourself all this time? Why, man, the Old ’s ringing 
name!” 


with your 
Dane shuddered. Unless he could 8 from the 


ano ter! 

Then, without further ado, Mr. Callow proceeded 
W The first was briefly as 
0 : 


an unsuperable ty, 
. Tutt expressed it, if it’s safe, we can it 
—— find 4 15 
snide or crooked it is; 
And he laid in front of Dane 


: 
2 
21 

I 

E 


in We ain't exactly what the Ya calls 
the but we're a Combine, and we together. 
Yus, if it comes to that, hangs ! of us 
is and tumble, like — dome g been educated quite 


as well as you, and 
We works different ways; some of it’s bad work, and some 
of it’s rough work?” 

Callow clenched his right fist, and a snarl convulsed his 
features. 


trouble should imes 
help us out of a hole. To put it short, we wants u counsel 


3 and you're the very man to take the 
on!” 
3 Franklin Dane remained silent, astounded 
by the colossal effrontery of the Then, stand- 
ing erect, with blazing eyes, he t 

How dare you, you scoundrels! Leave my chambers 
both of you! Go on, this very moment, or e. I'll send 
fey Ue poles ” 

“You'll do what!” Both men started to their feet, 


But, even while the fire of honest indignation blazed up 
within him, he felt a chill of the icy waters of rememberance 
dashed upon his soul in the Pra | Peter Callow’s ace 


the owner; our boys 
Ids. We're 


ss to charge j 
when you're copped, were going straight away to Phoebe 
Killigrew, as keeps the ‘Shuttle and Loom,’ ca we're going 
to put you through it to the finish!“ 

No, no, no! You mustn’t! You aha'n't! 


Man, if 

I was driven to it, with 
of a dying wife and starving 
chil ! „ don't—don’t! Here, give me that draft! 
Tl settle it! Tl make it cast-iron for you, and I'll sign 
on! I'll be counsel to the Combine, only don’t—don’t— 
don’t call the 3 ag 

Exhausted to prostration, both in soul and body, he sank 
limp and half dead into a chair. 
1 ighto!” said Callow, exchanging a quick look with 


com 

But People were looking up at the windows, footsteps 
were sounding in the passage and staircase, 

“ Quick, 1“ said Tutt, hastily snatching and piling 

a of paper and other litter, bundling them 

into a „lighting a match and setting fire to them. 
1 What are you doing!” gasped Franklin Dane 

7 We're finding an excuse for the results of your obsti- 
nacy,” said Mr. Tutt. “Where there's fire there’s smoke— 
amoke’s all we want! Peter, put out the smother, and, 
while I f the callers, see that Mr. Dane carries out the 
contract in a business manner.” 

Then he proceeded to the door, at which an Inn er 


ee ee d 
that it was right now, the blaze thal, hed acci- 
W No, thanks! They 
needn't t. to send for the fire engine; and, for further 
assurance, he conducted the porter to the little in 
o 
r. imself, emerging from 
sitting-room, very agitated, as the stragglers thought, over 
so small a matter, added his own assurances. 


d, he settled that 
crafty draft—as to the Combine. 

In the shadows of the gloomy Temple cloisters, a well- 
dressed, well- man, w features would have been 
distinctly handsome b 
times by a sinister glitter of the 
the sneering gli of the white tee 
black mous paced to and fro smoking a big cigar, h 

movement betra intensifying impatience. 

“At last!” He gave a deep breath of satisfaction as Mr. 
Alfred Tutt and his companion made their > 
chuckling silently. But their manner became distinct]. 
T prey] they approached him. 

“Right as rain, Ganger,“ Pete Callow whispered in reply; 
Mr. Tutt adding : “It worked like a charm, Count, om 


you . 
“It 1 Alfred,” was the reply; and Mr. Callow 
added: He's right, it always does. Our Ganger 's like a 
hat knows his biz; he works from a distance, 


Ww * 
not that he’s afraid to face the music; we know better than 


that!” 
8 you shut your mouth and clear?” said the 
rl gad of the compliment unceremoniously. “ Alf will make 


co — re Er b * or 
with a e . 1* companions, 
whe hurried along for some moments in silence. 

“So 2 worked the oracle? said the man whom Alfred 
Tutt addressed as Count, Mr. Callow as the Ganger. “Is 


a ign on?” - 
“No, 421 K Tutt, “he’s not going to, because he has 


on 
“He has? You don't mean that? My, Alfred, you've 
done well, indeed! If Franklin Dane’s signed on with us, 
the Combine's made. Tell me all about it. 
And Mr. Tutt gave his report in detail. 
When Franklin Dane reached his dingy lodging in the 
dingy street, a 5 woman, at the sound of his 


footstep, flew to the . 
“Have you got my money? she clamoured, with arms 
— ao out you, go this night, your wife, your 
“Yes, some of it!” he whispered hoarsely. “You shall 
have the rest to-morrow, only, for God's don't speak 
We ciao hp cabling stake siti « Doogie Yook thins 
le a 
ever, and, oh, Heaven! with how unutterably heavier a 


door opened; @ child’s voice asked: “Is that 
pinched — 


3 
an 
r 


A child's face, and wan it 
beautiful, looked up with hollow — A child’s 
76. er deve: dear; hows, ‘the ite 
“Yes, yes!” i 
basket!’ It’s full—fall of good things to eat and drink, 
darling, for mother ery and Dolores.” 
Oh ly, daddy!” cried 


and I've ordered wood and coal besides, they'll be here 


y. 
Heavy footsteps the creaking stair confirmed hi 
were, "A quarter of ta bows tes the bare deal table wi 
laid, the fire was 


fila? 
f 
i 
H 
e 
9 
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of 
greater. wealth of golden tresses, 
radiantly ‘beautiful, the 


° 
22 


11 
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F 
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E 
EF 
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ided 
ladys 


te hand, 

de her while 
their use, " 
welcome feast was over, the welcome fire had died, 
the children had gone to . Franklin Dane, kneeling 
beside the white, wan face the closed eyelids on the 
wretched pallet, whispered: “Darling, awake! I have 
scmething to say, something I want you to hear! Awake, 

He kissed the placid brow; it chilled his lips like stone. 
“ Awake, awake!” he pall 1 “My wile, my darling ! 
8 Thou hast for me a heavier blow than all ! She 


— — 


CHAPTER ONE. 
** Peace Hath Her Vietortes.“ 
A MIGHTY multitude surged around the home of opera in 


wels 
uniforms de este 


party, one of the Oracle’s most ul listeners. “ 
such nice gels, too! Whatever 
“Well, it’s like this,” the 
name is Franklin Dane, K.C., 
Lecause he’s such * scorcher in 
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lown—down to what I am now!” 
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Have you taken the pl yet, and are we to 

V musical 12 
“Not yet,” said the other. Bank- clerking isn’t much, 
that fable about the idiotic 
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Just a simple boy and girl love-story,, right in 
long time, instead of hed gilded 
the 1028 08° Pede whee Alan could gather, thelr paths 
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had divided, the little lady's taking an upward course, and 
= 5 8 „ot the 
e. „ and, 


60 
news, old chap! 
2 when a Boy’ you 
„ rave about 
“By Jove! How !” exclaimed Fernside, “that 
ou should ask me that! I have seen her—seen her within 
is honr. Doc, she's here with her sister and father. 
their box can’t be far off!” 


Wh 
ly! Well, old chap, this is a night of happy 
omens!” 


The words had scarcely left his lips when his companion, 
exclaiming “ Hush!” halted suddenly before the open door 
of a private box, and the sound of his name pronounced in 
a sweet, glad voice by a girl with a golden haze of hair and 
— eyes, who, advancing, exten @ glad and dainty 
ane oe It's Harry! Father, it’s Harry Fern- 


“I remember. How do you do, Mr. Fernside!” 
The tall man with the marble face and brow bowed stiffly, 


‘as though not overwhelmed with delight at the recognition. 


But Harry evidently 
his existe as also 
Miss Gol 5 

And Alan, too, 7 * the man with the clever, cold face 
in contemplation of vision of girlish loveliness to whom 
Harry Fernside was introducing him. 

Yes, and of the, to him, far more interesting, if sadder, 
vision seated beside her—that: Dolores, whose story he, by 
accident, a little earlier had heard. 1 

“Franklin Dane!” So, then, the sweetheart of Harry's 
boyhood was none other than the beautiful and accom- 
plished daughter of that eminent counsel and potential 
pleader known as the Devil’s Advocate! What wonder the 
modest bank clerk should despair of the course of his true 
Icve ever smooth ? 

But Adair, for the moment, forgot Harry's love story in 
noting the deft touches on the full, white arm wherewith 
Gladys, in a kind of touch code, communicated with her 

« sister Dolores,” she said, ing that he knew 
e of the sad truth; and at — touch the other girl 
quietly rose and bowed. 


„ ot was oblivious of even 
„ for the moment, was, apparently, 


“Delighted!” he said gravely. “I only wish I could. 


tell her so 


most glorious I have ever known,” replied Alan, 
not so much of great ones of the earth 
as of the beautiful soul there in 
midst of all the multitude, the 
5 save for one loving touch all alone, 


silence—in ! 2 
But no! E Harry Fernside, in earlier days, had 
learnt that wonderful touch code, for he, too, tenderly and 
i his eyes and on his face, laid a gentle 
lores, who raised her face with 
recognition 


Franklin Dane, palpably ee, 


fire of questions, betoken- 
ty keener than her father evidently 
ro 


How the years have flown!” she said. And what a 
lot has ha) 7 om —_ i als days! You — 
overgrown quite 2 li $ Now you're quite a 
man. Theres been 4 war, and you've been out in it; now 
we're living in another century, another reign, and what 
only a little while seemed yesterday seems now 80 
* ago. Why haven't you been near us all these years?“ 

arry hesitated. It was on the tip of his tongue to 
answer, “You are such swells, nowadays,” but that he 
did not care to remind her of the other ones, for her the 
very dark days, of the 1 rooms in the dingy street 
between the Strand and Holborn. But she, remembering 
them, and that in those days his mother had been her 
mcther’s only woman friend, asked tenderly for news of 
ker, and, when he whisper his reply, her eves gleamed a 
little moist, and her lips trembled as she repeated his 
answer to her father. 

And Franklin Dane, too, gripped Harry's hand in silenco 
not all uneloquent. 

“And I hear,” said Gladys, vou are singing a deal in 
public. Your voice was always beautiful. ly the other 
day I saw your name in print.” 

‘ ff. ͤ ee ee 
ar- o 5 

Alan ‘Adair thought of his own words: “This is tho 

night of 


r, w the 
Advocate a @ start. Gladys Dane's 


an Feed , ke tthe 5 


, but the sneer the glistening white teeth 

the black moustache and swift flash of the 

reminded somehow of a wolf. 
unt Leopold —— pond Pa py my 

was 9 * Wo young 
men, and Lee 
at Franklin Dane, though his towards Alan became 
more suave on his identity. 

“May I ask,” he said, “if Mr.—er—Fernside is also in 
medicine?” 
And Harry answered : 
“No, I'm in the City—Bland, Garthside, and Blasby's 


“Indeed! On the directurate?” Fonseca asked, with 

Net exactly,” replied Harry bluntly. “I sit, nob in 
« e ’ U N 
Board Room, but on a stool in the ledger office.” 

How extremely interesting!” drawled the other, adding 


black e. 
Coun’ 


significantly : “Their Majesties are returning, the interval 


8 Conf md that !” said Harry, when the men 
« ‘oun ” 
had taken the hint and their T don't like fim.” 
“For the very reason that his views and your own in 
one e ing = 
“TI suppose so,” said Harry, 6 ing his shoulders. 
“When a gi up in the world, bygones are abso! 
bygouee, ahd. a pece bank clock — . of a look — 
. title, even if it's made in Germany, or ver it 
“J dont know,” ied Alan cheerily. “To m 
Miss Dane pect pe mont affable Cheer N 
man 


“Yes she was very 
e aglow. “ Just as 
dair, ICT 


Love overcomes everything.’ Trust 
of you than of that Diack locking me And Dane, 
ivil; he invited me to cal 


vil 
„Did he, by Jove!” said Harry enviously. “Ah, that's 
being a swell in your fession. Ho Wie us 
8 1 to ask me.” as " ° — 


Never mind, old chum,” said Adair, “I'll in a good 
word for you with the young 1 fact, it's with chat 
intent I accepted. Cheer up, e up! Some day we 
shall have the world and * N — feet yi ie 
we are starring in musical comedy, wi salary of a 
Cabinet Minister. Meantime, let's get back to our stalls.” 

“While that scowling forei; rute sits up there in 
that Lge ng her!” growled Harry. But he, too, broke 
into a laugh. 

“Really, Doc,” he said, “it does a fellow good to have 
a chat with you. You've got such a knack of bringing the 
bright side into view.” 

nd he was happier than ever when, more than once 
during that act from Carmen, his eyes wandering towards 
the Danes box, he caught Gladys’ gaze in his direction, 
and in his heart youth and hope raised a EAN castle 
= ee Se and love—a lad's first love—gi its topmost 
pinnacle. 

Count Leopcld de Fonseca, likewise, noted how con- 
tinually the glance of Gladys Dane wandered in the young 
bank ‘clerk’s direction. A disapproving note, for the 
interest she manifested did not quite accord with Count 
Leopold's plans. 

CHAPTER TWO. 
The Count Attends to Business. 

Acatn the curtains closed. Albeit state etiquette forbade 
applause, an appreciative murmur tilled the building. 

My friend, may we have a word together?” 

Franklin Dane nodded assent. As the foreigner left 
the box, followed by her father, Gladys could scarcely 

ress a sigh of relief. 

Man alive, what madness for you to be here!” muttered 
Dane to his companion, as they paced the corridor. 

“Bah!” said the other. Safety lies in daring, and the 
hounds scarcely expect Monsieur Reynard within the 
kennels. Besides, with diamonds so abundant, how could 
I keep away?” . 

Dane started convulsively, not so much at his companion’s 
words, but at the hungry glance roving over the tiaras 
nec and bracelets cn t stately women pacing amid 
the palms around them. 

5 tool! he whispered. Then, fiercely : “ Above all, 
how dared you intrude your presence upcn me, my friends, 


and — ters? 
“ — lesdemoiselles are the most divinely fair of 
all, even here.” 
“Silence! Compliments from a scoundrel like you are 


da: 
ay it is—ah! 3 65 
ou? But, remember, it is not a ladder to be thrown aside 
by those who have used it for climbing!” 
Dane smothered a 


he said. 

“And I, too,” replied Fonseca. “Ah! you smile with 
relief —courteous soul! But, my friend, these young men— 
I have 1 met them before, * all che Vera : png 2 
Adair, the young specialist, who makes yw 
pleasure. ‘Too N e ma, Dane, to keep too near. And 
then that fellow Fernside, who is evidently fond of Miss 
Gladys,” and his dark eyes flashed more ly still. 
“Surely you don’t approve of a City bank clerk hanging 
about after your “7 ye 1 8 „ 

Dane wri at t insolence of his companion, but, 


mbine! 
0 Dane, with a sudden outburst, exclaimed : “No, no! 
Those were the days, the days of pores 
but sometimes, when I com them, the | w 
all their luxury, are the infinitely darker. 

“Ah, we don’t go into that!” mused Fonseca. That 
fellow’s in Bland, Garthside, and Biasby’s, I think he said. 

Dane, we'll keep in touch him, he may 

be useful. 


“No, no,” said the other, “I draw the line there. You 
have got me in your clutches, but this you 
I've mo my own soul to you. 
worst, I won't be the means of luring 


another into your power!” . 

“We shall see!” whispered Fonseca, and his ayes glit- 
tered. * now Pe usiness 2 to. Make my 
adieux to the young ladies, or say, rather, au revoir.” 
Aw revoir!’ Would it arvee’ be good 
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that malignant villain, who was never more murderous 
than when he smiled?’ Dane, with almost @ groan, asked 
himself, Would that shadow always hover over him—that 
the count was always to be met again—never to be shaken 
off—for ever? And at times he dreamt that the links 
between their lives were iron fetters clanking on their 
wrists and ankles. 

At last the state “command” performance was over, the 
streets rang with frenzied cheers as, amid an escort of 
ncdding white plumes and flashing cuirasses, the 2 of 
tho Empire and their Majesties drove away. d the 
vestibules and lobbies of the Opera House were packed with 
a strange crowd of illustrious personages, nobilities, and 
celebrities, men in uniforms and orders, and ladies glittering 
with tiaras and tlowing with laces and swansdown, hustling 
each other in a crush towards their carriages. 9 

Suddenly above the hubbub rose a wailing cry: My 
pendant! My pendant! Jack, Jack, it’s gone!’ ; 

The Earl of Hazlemere turned to his wife. “Im le! 
Impossible! But, look—look! You must have lost it! 
Let us tell the management at once!” a 

“T tell you it has been stolen! Where are the 1 

“I think,” said the Duchess of Dovervourt, settling her- 
self down on the spring cushions of her chariot, “ that, after 
all, our diamonds held their own to-night, Godolphin. 

“Yes,” yawned his Grace. “The South African people 
weighed in very well as to quantity. That young woman 
down in the stalls simply shimmered; but there was no 
yellow about the heirlooms of the British aristocracy.” 

„That's just what 1 mean,” said the Duchess. “For 
instance, this bracelet-—-—-’ She lifted a fair, if portly, arm 
out of the folds of her swansdown cloak, gazed blankly at 
her wrist, then uttere I a faltering, hysterical little cry. 
“Godolphin! It's gone! My—my bracelet!” : 

They dived into the charict depths, they fumbled amid 
cloaks and furs, but the diamond bracelet that a former 
Ley / had given a former Duchess of Dovercourt could not 
be found! : 

M. le Comte Leopold de Fonseca was humming airily the 
Toreador song as he drove in his unassuming hansom 
towards a certain Soho rendezvous of the criminal alien 
immigrants whom long-suffering John Bull permits his less 
tolerant neighbours to dump upon his shores. 

Franklin „ having waited half an hour in vain for 
his carriage, essayed to find it in the line. Just then, by 
happy chance, Harry Fernside and his friend again en- 
countered the y, and Franklin Dane was by no means 
loth to avail himself of their assistance in steering the 
girls to their brougham, Alan, indeed, experiencing a 
strange delight in complying with Gladys’ mae to take 
one of Dolores’ arms. And—joy of joys !—Gladys asked 
Harry if he would come to their next musical evening at 
Kensington, and bring some songs. . 

„'s told her by our code who you are, and she quite 
understands,” said Gladys to Alan. “She says she feels 
quite safe with you.” With an enthusiasm, strange to his 
impassive nature, he answered : 

I can quite believe that, because I seem to understand 

r. Do you know, Miss Dane, I am of an 
idea that, if I were only permitted, I could soon acquire 
har beautiful code of communication with your sister? 

ndeed, I flatter myself, presumptuous as it may seem, 
that I could improve upon it. 1 have at this moment no 
keener wish in the world than to make a study of her 
case.” 


“That wish is a compliment to us, and one that may 
prove a blessing,” replied Gladys. Then she uttered 3 
sudden cry of indignation. “Father, that ruffian has 
snatched my fan!” 

She pointed to a burly form ducking amid the swirl. 
In a moment Dane had collared the man, and had snatched 
up the jewelled ivory toy out of the mire. 

“Scoundrel!” he exclaimed. 

Then an evil face looked 4 into his own, a pair of 
ferrety eyes leered from beneath « pair of bushy red eye- 

rows. 

“S'elp me, guv'nor, t'weren't me! Lemme go! It was 
that bleke what's just opped it! I'm a wor! man aht 
to see the sights! Lemm 1 

Here yoù are, sir,“ said a = clothes man, elbowing 
bem way through the crowd. If you'll charge him, I'll take 
im! 

But Dane stammered: No, no! 
thank you, officer, the other man 

“ Bit of luck for you, Pete C. 
the baffled thief a little later in a four ale bar. “And do 

‘ou know who the toff was who collared you? It was the 
tig mouthpiece they calls the Devils Advocate!” 

And Mr. Callow, blowing the froth from a brimming 
pewter, answered meditatively : 

„Tus! It was a bit of luck!” 

H Fernside, on his homeward, starlit way that night, 
ag 5 ool ry ste t 6 e 
a passer-by, pausing to listen to the clear, 

g “Got a voice, that chap: Can use it, too! 


There’s some mistake, 
t away!” 
low,” said a colleague of 


exc 
Reckon he's a pro!” 

He had seen her; aftcr all the years, she had come into 
his life a „ lovelier 1 ever, t as any 
star up there. Then came the crushing reflec d as 
far out of reach! Never mind, he had seen her! Her eyes 


— brightened when they met his own, and her voice had 
n 


kind. 

And how grand it had been to again grip hands with 
Adair—cleverest of doctors, most genuine of —— 
Taken altogether, it had been a night never to be 
= he reached his room, he was still 

t . 

And there was Mrs. Chiffens, his motherly landlady, 
. „ and to herself devour 

is of jewels and dresses 


9 “eh N — and 
great folks present. 
a How venly !” 2 exclaimed. “Chiffens went to 


dee em go in; I ht it would cheer him up a bit and 
take hin out of wel as the saying is.“ ini 

“It was a sight to cheer anybody,” said Harry. And 
Tie no right. 

But the . 

“Jest the reverse, Mr. Fernside. When he came back, 
he could talk about nothing but the injustice of everything, 


and everything being topsy-turvy, and that’s what's the 
matter—everything’s topsy tury with him, Mr. Fernside, 

use, ever since the time when he was knocked about 
and went into the witness-box and got made such an 
exhibition of, his brain’s been upside down.” 


CHAPTER THREE. 
When Greek Meets Greek, 

“Gentiemen of the jury, I will not oe further on 
our consideration. I have, „ alrea y detained you 
oo long. If so, my only excuse is, must be, my zeal for 

the unfortunate woman weeping in that dock, my certainty 
of her innocence. I can only that the of doubt, 
suspicion, and unhappy co that have of late 
shrouded her lot may di dy the clear light of 
truth, and that you will send her from that dock neither to 
the scaffold nor to the felon’s cell, but back into a world 
that has not been too kind to her with an unblemished namo, 
that she 12 faco fearlessly her most bitter accusers with 
your verdict, as honest, upright, unbiassed, level-headed 
men, for her bulwark and her shield!” 

There was no florid gesture; so far from raising, Dane 
subdued his voice almost to a whisper. But that whisper 
could be heard in the farthermost nooks and corners of 
that crowded court, so still were those who listened, and 
who seemed, in those crucial moments, to hold their breath, 
to strive to still the very beating of their hearts. 

d when that whisper ended, and the great advocate 
resumed his seat, there was a‘sound of pent-up excitement 
and emotion let loose. Men heaved deep breaths, women 
broke into hysterical cries, and several minutes ela 8 
despito tho exhortation of the ushers, before sufficient silence 
was restored and counsel for the prosecution rose to 


reply. 

Ad that reply, after Franklin Dane's h for the 
defence, seemed, indeed, a very poor performance, the 
reasoning so inconsequent and feeble after Dane’s masterly 
marshalling of his facts and the lucidity and correctness of 
his deduction. 

The audience, spectators, and jury were no longer 

ipped ; not a thrill stirred their pulses, except when once 

ane, catching his learned opponent tripping on a matter 
of detail, swift as lightning was on his legs with a correction. 

And counsel for the prosecution admitted his error, but, 
bid apologising for it, claimed that it was a trifling 


“I beg my learned friend’s pardon,” said Dane severely. 
“TI cannot admit the unimportance of any detail, however 
infinitesimal, affecting a woman’s life and—what is dearer— 


c ! 
And the spectators nodded knowingly to each cther, and 

“= the gentlemen of the jury exchanged significant 
nces. 

5 It was all very well for veterans of the Inner Bar to 

— that the reply covered all the ground of the speech 

for defence. 1 it might have done, on „ but the 


eminent counsel been addressing live 
hese that 


he maxim that the 
he doubt. 
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Fire ae Cea ee 
“ Not Guilty!” 


dock trem 
lows ! 


shadow of the 

When he had unrobed and was making his way to the 
hansom awaiting him, the woman he had saved came 
forward with trembling and ashen face. 

“You have saved my life!” she whispered. And she 
held out her hand. 

But Dane recoiled, as one might from a hand all 


crimsoned. 

“Ah!” in a long-drawn breath, she whispered. “ And 
all the time you knew—you knew! Oh, I hate you!” 

In the robing-room his opponent said jocularly : 
“You scored very heavily off me, Dane. That woman ouglit 
not to have off!" 


floor suite in P rol prick Court, but . — 
8, oy. 
„üb Av fuse can cconed thee 
e 
0 * vocate 
there, conferring with batch after batch of 
concentrating his mind on and detaching 


One was with Mr. Taggers, no 
and 22 ree . no over sna “ibe junior 
’ 5 ome Engered eutaide the. dew 


you have to say to me, because my time is short this 
evening? My ters expect me home.” 
“ beautiful girls, I've heard everybody say, though 


one’s afflicted, I understand, * . Tut, tut! 

een e e Ono ofthe 
Jon safe 80 ru ! You’ 

briefed in ‘ ey ” and he glanced at = bine reas 


Dane, “and Mr. Randall, f t a 
tions on that brief, seems in a fair way to doing = nears 
But he mustn't!” Mr. T. „ not Toudl 
dowd i sd spouts quite oe bie ok e 
L om 
oT cere | Toure got Lo ge off, if it can be done. 


“You'll have to! Now, no hankey, Dano! 
with us in the Hatton Garden business’ he engineca “at 
whole affair, and the boys have sworn to sant by bin to 
help him all they know, and that you shall help him.“ 

„But how, man, is it possible!” 
oe a flaw in the indictment; you must have seen 

“TI have, and have made a note that it's to ded; 
I'm bound = 3 to be amended; 

1 note mustn’t go to the Treasury solicitor. It’ 
Denny Randall's only loophole; it must be left open!” 1 

“But I tell you, man, it's intolerable! I don't mind 
doing my best, straining every nerve for the hateful Com- 
bine, when Im on the same side ; that's all in the game, but 
when it comes to selling my own cause, I tell you, I won't!” 

“I know! I know!” said the other soothingly. “You 
keep on telling me; but you know very well that you're 
bound hand and foot, like myself an every individual 
member of the Combine, to carry out the Combine's orders. 
I'll clear out; I see you're not in a good temper; but 
remember, Rex v. Randall — it's in the current calendar 
for Middlesex and Denny's got to be let run.“ 

He slipped on his hat and overcoat, and was making 
for the outer door on his way home, when he started. 
Scmeone was knocking at it ! 

Ope the door, he stood face to face with Fonseca! 

“You here!” he exclaimed in a tone of expostulation 
and annoyance.. “I can't see you now; I'm off home at 
once. 

“You must see me now, Dane. It's important.” 

Followed by his unwelcome visitor, Dane returned to 
his sitting-room, and switched on the lights. 

„Well, what is it!” he demanded sharply. 

“ First,” said the other, leisurely removing his gloves, “to 
compliment you on your masterly defence of Adéle Fournier. 
Though not exactly one of us, she has at times, as forcign 
representative and correspondent, rendered valuable 
service. 

“She deserved hanging as thoro 
whoever stood where she did,” said 
thank her stars for her escape.” 

“ And her advocate.” 

“But come, come!” said Dane impatiently. “I have 
to run away to catch my train; I’m due at home to-night!” 

8 understand your impatience to return to such a 
home,” replied the other. “Indeed, I am hoping some day 
that you wil pereuede your charming daughter to vouchsafe 
me an invi 8 

Dane s face grew dark. 
here. Fonseca,” he said, “ it’s bad enough to be asso- 
you at all, but remember this—my door i, 

all your gang!” 
really if it were not for my respect 
talents and my admiration for thy 
harm any eee Se, eae of the conversation, < 
hink I should knock you down. But, to come to business. 
I am e a friend here to transact a little matter.” 
“You're bringing some fellow scoundrel here! Fonseca, 
there are limits even to my endurance, mind, bound hand 
and foot as I am!” 

“Tut, tut! Jake Dallinger's as right as rain. Besides, 
there’s nothing in it. There’s a lawyer acting on his side 


* 1 — ayy that 1 he: 
“It seems to me ro on when you're 
But what's it alt entf 


sailing close to the wind. 
ormance lost certain jewels, valuable as 
stcnes, 2 5 be: : their intrinsic 


hly as any woman 
» “and she may 


lf 
tf 
75 


2 2 


jewels 2 drift. 
To make a any short, Mr. Dallinger is 
— who han exchange for the 
00 


over the ransom 
“Good Heavens, man! You're not going to mix me up in 
such a transaction?” 
“Why not? Jako is one of us, though he's acting in a 
different interest. All you have to do is to draw up a 
document that he will get signed indemnifying everyone 


uences. 
“What! identify myself with a compounding of 


oo pet to him, to his d 
as was always sorrow an 
his shame, the screw of threats again 
employed, and, in result, all the concession made was that 

dictate, instead of writing, the indemnifying 


Then Mr. Dallinger, a typical American, came in. Laying 
his soft felt hat on the table, he uced a bulky strap 
wired 1 


pocket- book, and 
“ie the stuff right here!" 
ht. These are notes on your Bank of 
1 see your cards.” 
„ yes 
And the Count meditati produced from his breast 
a something wai an abundance of tissue 
paper, fold after fold of which he removed, disclosing at 
AOU apg gg sr, Sagoo gy bee Hi gga Be 
0 
P t,he leant back in the swivel armchair with . satis 
‘And looked straight inte ‘the muzzle of the revolver with 
which covered 
Another long instalment of this splendid story 
: nent week.) 


Don't mise the conclusion of Blanche Eardiey’s great story in the July LADY’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


Wax ENDING 
Jorr 7, 1904. 


MEN WITH ANIMAL EYES. 


People Who Pose as Artists’ Models for Their 
Eyes Only. 


mmon énough to hear someone described as 
1 88 “like 5 monkey,” “a dog,“ or “a bird,” 
and in cases where this description is fairly accurate, 
the chief resemblance may generally be traced to the 
expression of the eyes of the individual in 


. pale e 2 5 which Oty oe 

ige, and which are always liable to prejudice r 
bner's chances throughout life. That. this, how. 
ever, is by no means invariably the case is evidenced 
by a solicitor with a nice 1 in tlie North of 
England, who aseribes much of his prosperity to a 
jour of profound wisdom, which has gained for him 
many clients, but which, undoubtedly, is lent to what 
would otherwise be a somewhat commonplace coun- 
tenance by a pair of “owl eyes.” 

In humbler spheres of life, too, it is by no means 
only the ladies who use their eyes to their own ad- 
vantage. At least three men who have come under 
the writer’s notice (and there are possibly mary 
more like them) earn, to this day, a precarious liveli- 
hood by sitting to animal painters. All three have 
“eome down in the world, and one is unknown to 
the other two. 

The first-mentioned belonged once to a good 
Cheshire family, but went wrong and emigrated 
years ago to Canada, where he found his level on the 
Kann at Montreal. 

According to his own story he was on the verge of 
starvation, when, one evening, he was accosted hy a 
French Canadian artist, who asked him whether he 
eared to earn a dollar by coming to his studio and 
sitting to him for half-an-hour. , 

Only when the painting, a very large one, 
completed, did the unfortunate model discover that 
the picture was a study in farmyard life, and that 
the hateful and all-too-familiar expression in his own 
eyes had been transferred faithfully to the optics of 
a pig on the canvas. : 

The two other men with peculiar eyes, who earn 
a living * sitting to animal painters, are also ex- 
patriated Englishmen. The writer met both in Paris 
in the winter of 1897. One of them had “dog * 
while the other wore the expression of a cat. 
are well-known to Bohemian dwellers in the Latin 
quarter. 

It would, indeed, appear that models possessing 


was 
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“dog eyes”? are met with by no means infrequently 


in Italy and other Latin countries. 


The following interesting-extract is taken from a 


letter penned by Mr. Albert Kinross, the popular 
novelist, and addressed to the writer from Rome 
some time ago: 


“In Florence I met one Boutempi who got kis liv- 


ing by posing to Matarazzo, the well-known animal 
painter. y 
expression, that dog-like 


ere his 8 


Dogs iality. He had their 
delity of eye which one 
admires so much in the pictures of the great Land- 
seer. It was easy to believe him, for, indeed, he 
looked more canine than human, and when kindly 
spoken to one might almost fancy him wagging a 
gratified tail.” 

In 1895 there was employed as hall-porter at the 
Hotel Alliance, Oporto, a middle-aged individual who 
claimed to have been a Roman Catholic priest in the 
earlier days of his life. This man was clean-shaven 
and possessed extraordinary eyes, about which there 
was a — 11 vaguely suggestive of the ex- 
pression seen in the eyes of more than one species of 
wild animal. As a matter of faet, the hall- porter 
was in the habit of sitting,“ on occasions, to Senor 
Joaquine da Costa, a painter of wild animals of 
rather more than local repute. 

A man with “animal eyes’? may be met with in 
Chelsea. This statement, of course, refers to a cer- 
tain widely-known dog-fancier, whose boast it is that 
he can convey to a possible customer an accurate idea 
of the expression of any “tyke’’ he may desire to 
sell—simply by means of the expression he himsclf 
assumes. 

His eyes are, undoubtedly, the eyes of a dog, and 
although all his “poses” are obaclutely graphic, he 
is, perhaps, seen quite at his best when portraying 
a bull-dog—“ one of the real fighting — 3 sir!“ — 
with scowling, bloodshot eyes, and hanging jaw. 

— ͤ — — — 
“Wuen we do not spend our money,“ says an old 


ntleman, “we are economical; when other people 
do not spend their money, they are stingy.” 


— — 
Axcry Farner: How dare you show your face 
here again? 
Persistent Suitor: Because I could not leave it 
at home.” 
— — 
A: Doesn't it cost you an enormous amount to 
keep up that yacht of yours? 
B: “Yes, but my wife cannot run up any bills while 
she is on it.” 


11 
NATIONAL DEBTS PAID BY EMIGRANTS. 


How Some Governments Get Out of Their 
Financial Difficulties, 


Ir is the Chinese emigrant who, according to & 
high authority, enables the Celestial Empira to pay 
its debts. 

Home-sickness, the desire to return to their native 
country, and spend their last days in peace, and in 
the enjoyment of a modest competency, brings about 
the very curious fact that the poor Chinese labourers 
in other countries—the laundrymen, the yellow- 
skinned maid-of-all-work, the miner—send home the 
money with which China pays the interest on her 
loans and her crushing war indemnities, as well as 
the salaries of the British and other foreign officials 
who look after various sources of revenue in that 
strange country. 

China has to pay away a large sum of moncy 
annually for the purposes mentioned, and this sum 
must be paid in pola, not in paper or other media 
less satisfactory than the shining yellow metal. 

Now the Celestial Empire has very little gold to 
make use of; its export trade is not great, and con- 
sequently it does not reccive large payments in gold 
as some other countries do; the balance of its busi- 
ness tends to take gold out of the country rather 
than bring it in. China would be in a great dilemma 
if it were not for the money sent home by its emi- 
grant population—their savings. 

These savings are either sent to help mother and 
father, or they are forwarded to the native land in 
order to bo invested for the owner. Tear by year 
the account inereases, till the Chinaman either re- 
turns to enjoy it or dies and lenves it to relations 
or a rapacious Government. 

The money, sent home by draft, is payable in gold 
and the money-changers have to provide the gold 
to meet the drafts. In course of time the money is 
placed in the banks, or used to purchase some pro- 

rty; in any case, it surely finds its way into the 

ands of those who have to buy of China, or have to 
ay for concessions, and so the Government obtains 
it, and is able to meet its obligations. 

Something similar occurs with Italy, another poor 
country. If you go into certain exchange offices not 
many miles from Soho or Saffron Hill, you can see 
organ-grinders paying three or four sovereigns cver 
the counter for a draft to be sent to Piedmont, or 
elsewhere. This gold serves much the same purpose 
as that of the Chinese. 


SCIENCE OF FOOD. 


Its Value Proven „A Fellow of Several 
entille Societies. 


To “overwork” is often charged many nervous 
breakdowns, while the truth is the nerves are starv- 
ing; they are not being supplied with Phosphate of 
Potash, which, combined with albumen is the focd 
necessary to replace the daily waste in the brain 
and nerve tissues. 

Grape-Nuts breakfast food has these elements, for 
its manufacturers retain and scientifically treat the 
portions of the grains, wheat and barley, which pcs- 
sess them. 

The experience of a clergyman living at Windsor, 
who has proved these facts by actual experience, is 
interesting. He says: 8 

“There was something amiss with me; I was pale 
and thin. I felt exhausted after any special effort, 
but I was not fully conscious of the real cause of my 
suffering. 

“TI attributed it to the exacting nature of m 
duties. More than once during the last ten years 
had experienced similar symptoms, and had alwa 
thought them to be the result of overwork. A holi- 
day, a sea vovage, or a diminution of study and 
literary work patched me up. 


~WASH-DAY 
COAL SAVED. | 


“The most serious of these attacks occurred about 
three years ago. Loss of appetitd and general 
internal discomfort with a lack of tone and occasion- 
ally a difficulty in breathing led me to seck special 
medical advice. I had feared there was some heart 
affection, for my symptoms were always worse dur- 
ing any excitement occasioned by my public duties. 
My mind was set at rest on this point, but I was 
declared to be ‘nervously exhausted’ and in need 
of a long rest. 

“J yetired from my position for a year and 2 
close. attention to my habits and food. Natura 5 1 
derived great benefit from this prolonged rest. But 
about a year after the resumption of my duties, 
some of the old symptoms, such as languor and pal- 
pitation began to reappear. I found, too, that I 
was losing weight. It was while speaking of thvse 
woe that my wife suggested the use of Grape- 

uts. 

“T have not much confidence in these concoctiuns 
I replied. However, the wife obtained a packet, on 
I read the particulars which accompanied it. The 
science is all right, I said. I have always felt an 
interest in scientific study, and have given not a 
little attention to physiol and chemistry. It is 
very likely that the knowledge which I had of these 
matters, and the care in the choice of foods which 
I consequently exercised, had done something to 


Why boil 


shrinks 


ward off, or at any rate to minimise, the most 
serious evils which might have aitgen. In a few 
days I was obliged to confess I felt better than | had 
done for months past. The uncomfortable feeling 
which had always troubled me after meals quite dis- 
appeared. Irregularities in respiration ceased as by 
magic. My scepticism was conquered. 

“T have continued to use Grape-Nuts ever since, 
with the exception of a short period of absence from 
home, during which I was convinced I was the worse 
for the want of what had become my favourite food. 
All nervous symptoms passed away in the course of 
a month or two, and later on my weight had come 


back to normal. N 
“I have very little doubt that all along it has 
been nothing but irregularities of digestion that 


have troubled me, and had some food like Urape- 
Nuts come in my way years ago I might have escaped 
endless anxiety and expense. 

“It may lend weight to my testimony if I add 
that I have been pastor of important churches for 
thirty years, and am a graduate of London Univer- 
sity as well as Fellow of several Scientific Societies. 
Though from prudential considerations I skins 
from having my name published, yet I have no ob- 
jection to its being disclosed to any enquirer. 

Name 18 by Grape-Nuts Ltd., 66 Shoe Lane, 
London, E. C. 


clothes? 


It weakens fibre, loosens texture, 


fabric. 


There isn't the 


least necessity of it. 


Fels-Naptha stops half the rubbing 
° and all the boiling. 


Fele-Naptha 39 Wilson street London E C 


* 
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To Gain Strength 


When you feel Depressed and Weak, out-of-sorts, and thoroughly Run-down, 


haven't the Energy or desire to do 5 Appetite is poor, r Head aches, 
your Limbs feel Tired, and your Strength 41 2 very low ebb, 0 's Tonio is 
eee a Restorative that never fails to effect immediate and lasting 
improvemen 


. 5 Stron r. freer and more V The 


expected, t 

a dert Mind and Body. a oo of — ibang 4 ' 23 
as kep always leaning against some „ disappears. Meals, o 

leaving him N disinclined for Exertion, i 


ourish and ag pie as they 
never did before; diy ag se dela t, the Skin clears, the Nerves become 
pining aed steady, the d active, and the Physical Powers regain Vitality. 

T pa 00 Guy’s Tonio bas done in thousands of instances for men and 
women whose 


** Great Strength-Giving Qualities.” 


„Mr. Arthur J. Everall, of “Mostyn,” Tudor Road, Moseley, Birmingham, 

writes on May Slst, 1904: 

“T have much pleasure in writing to inform you of the great benefit both my 
“ Wife and myself have received from Guy's Tonic. To 4 Wife, who is slight] 
„Annie and is subject to Nervous Disorders, it is a great blessing. To myself 
“Guy's Tonic is a grand Pick-me-up, and a Tonic which I can fully recommend 
“to all who suffer as the result of over-taxing the Nerves. I cannot remember 
„the last time I had occasion to go toa Doctor. Whenever I feel a little Run- 
“down Guys Tonio is my Doctor, and I bear testimony to the great Strength- 
5 giving qualities which are to be found in your Remedy. I cannot help but sing 
“the praises of Guy’s Tonio to my friends, secing I have proved it to be such a 
“splendid household Remedy. 

“You have my oe pee this letter as you may desire, and trust 
“that those who read it will take my advice, and I am sure they will also have 
“reason to offer their best thanks to the Proprietors of Guy’s Tonio, as I have 


Take Guy’s Tonic. 


When your Nerves lack Vigour and Vitality, and your Physical Energy 
seems to have vanished, be sure to try Guy's Teale, Ié Is the most 
successful Nervlne and Restorative could . have. A Six-ounce 
Bottle of Guy’s Tonic, price 18. 1$d., Is by Chemists and Stores 
everywhere. Give it a trial to-day. 


to be given away 


8250 rer: 


PEEK, FREAN @6 Co., Lid., 
for the best for advertising 
FOU uite. Firat 


R of their Bisc 

Prise 8150 ($100 to Author, 825 to 
Dealer, 825 Dealer's 3 Second 
Prise 630 (820, 85, 85 tively as 
above): Third Prise 820 (410, 85, 85, 
F 
EVERYONE CAN COMPETE 

HOW TO, PROCEED. Ack Dealers 


10, 
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All euggestiona become the property of 


PEEK, FREAN 6 Co. uz. 
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Did You Get the 
Opening Chapters 


| 


Nall Caine’s 
NEW - 
— 8 - STORY 


“THE PRODIGAL_ SON,” 


which began in the 


SUNDAY CHRONICLE 


ON JUNE 26th? 
If not, start at once on this, 


HALL GAINE'S GREATEST WORK 


“THE PRODIGAL SON” 
Must be Read 


0 


‘6 THE PRODIGAL son” 
Will Create Discussion. 


“THE PRODIGAL SON” 
Is an Icelandic Love Story. 


“THE PRODIGAL SON” 
Is a Tale to Fascinate You. 


“THE PRODIGAL SON” “THE PRODIGAL SON” 
Is Hall Caine’s Finest Story. Can ONLY be Read iu th: 


- SUNDAY CHRONICLE - 


%%% %%% SOS SOSOO SSO SS OOSSOOOOD 


eee 


THIS GREAT NOVEL 


will appear EXCLUSIVELY in the 


SUNDAY CHRONICLE 


HALL CAINE’S BEST NOVEL. AN ICELANDIC 
ROMANCE. THE STORY OF THE YEAR. 


Mr. Hall Caine, who has not inappropriately been described as “the 
uncrowned King of Man,” has, in his new story “The Prodigal Son,” sought 
another island as the setting for his novel. : 

He recently paid an extended visit to the remarkable little island of Ice- 
land, and by personal observation and investigation obtained a vast knowledge 
of the quaint customs and folk lore associated with this interesting community. 

Mr. Hall Caine has, with his wonderful genius, utilised this storehouse of 
curious information for the creation of picturesque incidents in his story, thus 
happily blending fact and fiction. . 

There is an intensely strong love interest, and it is in the skilful develop- 
ment of the story that the author i iously introduces the queer oeremonials 
and old-world customs of the I „ 


‘THE GREATEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 


SUNDAY CHRONICLE 


‘ORDER EARLY FROM YOUR NEWSAGENT. 


WEEK ENDING 
Jul r 7, 1904. 
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‘A Urra while back the recipe for a certain pill, 


iny scrap of r barely four inches square, was 
eat ok public suction for several thousand pounds. 
To the uninitiated such a transaction may seem to 
argue want of commonsense on the part of the pur- 
chaser. 
But, 


erb is nothing like a popular patent medicine for 
coining money out of, provided you can only sell a 
sufficient quantity. : 

All the best-known pill proprietors of the last cen- 
tury became very rich men. Some of them died million- 


a8 a matter of fact, the exact converse holds 


aires. 
Thomas Holloway, for instance, was, 3 a por - 
tion of his career, in receipt of an income o £500 a 
day from the sale of his preparations. — 

He was very generous, giving away immense cums 
in charity. sanatorium which built at St. 
Anne's Hin, Egham, and which was ed by the 
Prince of Wales in person on June 16th, 1885, cost 
him more than a quarter of a million sterling. 


founded a 

Another of his benefactions was the erection, near 
the same place, of the Royal Holloway College for the 
higher education of women. 

e first brick of this really splendid structure was 
laid on September 12th, 1879, and it was A rage 
Her late Ma, Queen Victoria on June 90th, 1886. 
It cost £250,000 to build, and £100,000 to endow. 

Its founder, however, did not live to see the com- 
pletion of this, the crowning achievement of his 
career. He died on December 26th, 1883, aged eighty- 
three, leaving an immense fortune. His expenditure 
on advertisements, for a long time prior to his 
decease, aver £45,000 a year. „ 

Of course, Holloway was not the inventor of 
this particular way of piling up wealth. In fact, he 
was but following in the footsteps, although he may 
have improved upon the methods, of a whole host of 


predecessors. 

One of the earliest of them was named Caretto. He 
was an Italian, who pretended to be a marquis, and 
sold a wonderful remedy at two guineas a drop. He 
made over a hundred thousand pounds in a few 
cee and then retired to his native land—and 
oblivion. 


Remedy for every disease. 

Ducerf, who came to this country about the middle 
of the eighteenth century, dispensed what he called 
“oil of iacum.”” He claimed for it that it would, 
whether taken internally or merely used as a lotion, 
cause the disappearance of any disease. He also 
made a large fortune out of his remedy. 

But these foreign-born empirics were quite thrown 
in the shade by an Irish lad, the son of a basket- 
maker of Doneraile. 

He came to London early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, assumed the name of John St. John Long, and 
started, at first in a small way, to boom the alleged 
virtues of a “marvellous” liniment, the secret 
of the preparation of which was his. 

His ndless assurance soon brought him 8 
of customers, and, growing bold with success, he too 
a big house in Harley Street, and posed as a “ medical 
miracle-worker.”’ 

Of course, he incurred the enmity of the regular 

ractitioners. But he affected to despise them, skil- 

ly turned their attacks into advertisements for 
himself and his specific, and was presently coining 
money at the rate of over a thousand pounds a week. 


was a “back „ 
This wealth, joined to his ready wit and handsome 
ht him hosts of valuable 


face and figure, broug 2 
acquaintances. He moved in the most fashionable 
sonal friends 


Boci: d numbered among his 
men ko Lord Ingestre and 3 arquis of Sligo, 
Harriet Kavanagh, t 


and women like Lady i 
Marchioness of Ormonde, the Countess of Bucking- 
ham, and many others. 

He died in 1834, and his admirers raised in his 
honour a magnificent memorial in Kensal Green 
Cemetery. He left no will, and his largo fortune 
became the subject of tedious litigation. Eventually 
this was ended by the appearance on the scene of an 
illiterate Irish ‘peasant girl, who proved to be the 
dead man’s wife. This explained preference for 
bachelorhood. The wonderful liniment turned out to 
be compounded of acetic acid and water. 

“Dr.” Graham was also among the most successful 
of the earlier vendors of quack medicines, His par- 


“Labby"—a character sieich of Mr. 


ticular s 


for which 
he cha 


ie was “divine balm,” 
! @ guinea per ounce bottle. 

His establishment, ‘which he christened the 
“Temple of Health,“ was situated in Adelphi Ter- 
The “ priestess” of the “temple” was a beau- 

I, whom he called Vestina,” otherwise the 
8 ess of Health.“ 

Her real name was Emma Lyons, pe 
a domestic servant, afterwards the wife of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, and Lord Nelson’s famous Emma. 
Her face adorns the walls of the National Portrait 
Gallery in Trafalgar Square to this day. 

des puffing his “divine balm,” Graham also 
trumpeted abroad the fame of his “celestial bed,” 
which he said had cost him £60,000. Anyone, man 
or woman, sleeping alone in it for a single night, 
would be certain, so he averred, to secure for them- 
selves a numerous and handsome progeny. One 
hundred pounds only was charged for this privilege. 

He also sold “magnetic healing drops at one 
guinea per drop, and had two “magneto-electric” 
couches, which could be slept upon for £50 a night. 

Graham accumulated a fortune of between £100,000 
and £150,000. But he lost it all in speculation later 
on in life, and died in comparative poverty. 

The “arch-quack’’ Cagliostro, with whose career 
Carlyle has rendered i! gry familiar, was two 

ears in London. He lived in Sloane Street, where 

did a roaring trade in Egyptian pills at thirty 
shillings the drachm. 

“Dr.” Ward, the originator of the widely-kyown 
“Friar’s Balsam, was the son of a drysalter. He 
became a footman, and he himself always asserted 
that he obtained the recipe for his nostrum from some 
monks while travelling abroad with his master. 

virtues of “ ie 


Ward's great achievement was an alleged “cure” 
8 upon the King, George the Second. For 
he received a solemn vote of the House of Com- 
mons, and was granted by his royal ge oe the privi- 
* of driving his carriage through St. James’s ark. 
e died in 1761, leaving an immense fortune to 
” fate and his statue, by Carlini, to the Socicty 
rts. 

Contemporary with Ward was Case, a man who 
made £70,000 in a few Ce out of the sale of what 
he called Anodyne Necklaces.“ The wearing of one 
of these for even a single night would, so he asserted, 
enable children to cut their teeth without pain. His 
charge per necklace was five shillings to a poor 

rson,’’ one guinea to “rich folk, and five guineas 

o “the nobility.” 

Later on came along one Perkins, with his 
“metallic tractors,” which seem to have been the 
eighteenth century equivalent to the present day 
“ galvanic’? belts. 

e accumulated a considerable sum of money in a 
very short time, and would have made more, probably, 
but that his grasping greediness led him to substitute 
wooden “plates” for the original metal ones, and 
the fraud being discovered, the bubble burst. 


snail and egg-shells. 
Nevertheless, while in the height of his fame, the 
1 Society elected him a fellow, and a 
“ Berkinsean Institute was founded, of which Lord 
Rivers consented to become the first president. 

Then there was Joanna Stevens, one of the earliest 
of the pill Ir pure and simple. To her Parlia- 
ment vot „000, on condition that she should make 
known the secret of the composition of her remedy. 
This she did. The powerful ingredients were found 
to be powdered snail and egg-shells, and a t shout 
of laughter went up from all England at the way our 
legislators had been duped. 

Old Parr's life pills, Cockle’s anti-bilious pills, and 
a host of other similar remedies were the product 
of a later age. The original proprietors of most of 
them made, as has already been said, enormous for- 
tunes. One of them is said to have founded what is 
to-day one of the priiſtipal London wecklies. Another 
built himself a country house at a cost of £160,000. 

The heiress of the late Mr. Ayer, the proprietor of 
“ Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral,” was recently dazzling all 
Paris with the magnificence of her jewels, the rich- 
ness of her dresses, and the sumptuousness of her 
entertainments. 

Only the other day it was stated in court that the 
owner of another widely-advertised specific was draw- 
ing from the business he controlled very comfort- 
able little income of £80,000 a year. 


ee fe 
Cirz Man: Any signs of summer out in the 
suburbs?” 
Suburbanite: “Yes; we are deciding at my house 
from whom we can borrow a lawn mower.” 
— — 


— fe 
Murerness: “So the dealer in antiquities with whom 


last in service disc you. How was 


all, ma’am, I assure 11 
had lout d and borrowed bn ld peip 
that belonged 


WHEN THE LAW MAKES MEN BLIND. 


Persons Who Have Been Victims of Laughable 
Mistakes, 

Tuere was much perturbation in high circles owing 
to a most embarrassing mistake which was made at 
a diplomatic reception in London the other night. 
The wife of the Chincse Ambassador upon her arrival 
was gravely ushered into the cloak-room reserved for 
gentlemen. 

It is not difficult to account for this somewhat 
alarming error of judgment, for Chinese ladies of 
rank do not attend public functions in London, as a 
rule, and the costume is somewhat similar to that 
of men. 

Many of the guests at a recent Guildhall luncheon 
I cause to grumble owing to mistakes in their 
identity. They were given the choice of appearing 
in Court dress, uniform, or evening dress. Those 
individuals who had not either of the two first attires 
were frequently mistaken for waiters. 

One gentleman there was vastly annoyed, as he was 
gently seeking his place at the table, owing to the 
action of a waiter. The waiter thrust a pile of plates 
into his hands with the remark: “’Ere y’are, take 
these. As can be imagined it was no easy matter 
to remove the impression caused by his having been 
seen with the plates, and the guest had considerable 
difficulty in establishing his identity. 

The police force at Amsterdam has achieved fame 
by the arrest of the chicf constable, M. Fransen. It 
seems that the chief of police left Amsterdam for a 
longish holiday. One night he returned to the town 
suddenly, 5 1 5 business requiring his immediate 
return, and he neglected to notify the police. 

His zealous subordinates noticed lights in his house 
during his supposed absence, and came to the con- 
clusion that there must be a gang of burglars at work. 
Reinforcements were summo in haste, and the 
premises were surrounded by a strong cordon of 
gendarmes. 

A body of the police made an attack on one of the 
doors. It was forced open, the police rushed for- 
ward, and about twenty constables seized their 
astounded chief and bound him. Naturally the mis- 
take was soon found out, and explanations were 
followed by the release of M. Fransen. 

At a fancy dress ball held at Malta during the 
carnival a charming young lady succeeded in makin 
a deep impression on the heart of a certain high civi 
offcial, as well as on that of a military officer, also 
of high rank. 

In each case a mild flirtation onsued, and the two 
officers became filled with jealous ire. An actual 
quarrel was averted only by the fair charmer reveal- 
ing her identity. 
lady“ turned out to be a middy belonging 
to the Mediterranean Fleet, as several Naval officers 
present were aware. 

Ludicrous in the extreme is the mistake which has 
been made by an official in the town of Rappin. The 
duties of this officer include the scaling of marriage 
certificates, and also the inspection of butchers’ meat. 
A short time ago he had a marriage certificate pre- 
sented to him in order that he might affix the proper 
official seal; unfortunately he wed the wrong stamp. 

The result was that, instead of sealing the nuptial 
contract, he certified that the happy pair were free 
from trichinosis. Before the matter could be set 
right the powers of the High Court had to be set 
in motion to rectify the error. 

A dancing master who had to appear before a Ham- 
burg tribunal for some trivial offence was the victim 
of a somewhat similar error. On the charge sheet he 
was described as being blind. At once ho made pro- 
test against the assertion, and very politely requested 
that he might have the mistake corrected, as there 
was nothing wrong with his eyesight. The judge and 
the officials informed him that no alteration could 
bo made under any circumstances. According to the 
law of the land the unfortunate man will remain 
blind in the eyes of the law so long as he lives. 

Another German, a soldier at Stuttgart, has had 
to suffer imprisonment in consequence of an crror. 
He failed to salute an officer in the street. For this 
offence he was sentenced to a couple of months’ im- 
prisonment. He pleaded that he was short-sighted, 
and accordingly received another term of imprison- 
ment for failing to report the affliction. 

We have had a somewhat similar instance in this 
country quite recently, a Royal Marine Tight 
Infantryman of the Mediterranean Squadron being 
the victim. This man weighs somewhere about twenty 
stone, is very largely built, and the Service has not 
a uniform which will fit him. A while back the 
Marines were ordered to muster in white. The un- 
fortunate big man found it an utter impossibility to 
bring about an alliance of button and button-hole, 
so he was obliged to attend “divisions ’’ in blue. 

Then there was an inquiry by the officer of the 
watch, the commander, and the captain. The find- 
ing was that the man had received one of the usual 
kite at Chatham, and that the thing was quite 
uniform—it was the marine who was not. It being 
quite obvious that the man could not get into his 
clothes, his grog was knocked off in order that he 
might be sufficiently reduced to fit the uniform that 
had been served out to him. 


Labouchere, the famous politician, 12 contributed to the July PEARSON’S 
MAGAZINE by T. F. O'Connor, M 
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| CHAT WITH THE £5 A WEEK WINNER. 


Me. P. Doubleyou Interviews the Hero of the 
reat Competition. 


To be right on the spot to see a man receive the 
news of his coming into a fortune is a sensation I 
have long wished enjoy. Last weck the Editor 
N me, 

_ round this office,” he said, “and come in 
directly I ring the bell.” 

I did not know quite what was going to happen. 
The usual stream of callers passed in and out of the 
Editor’s room, last among them a fair gentleman 
of about forty years, who wore a sbight beard, a 
whose face had a rather dreamy, anxious expres- 
sion. He entered the Editor's room with a slight 
halting step. A few minutes after his entry the 
beil rang, and I walked in. 

The caller was seated in an armchair opposite the 
Editor, and his face was a strange mixture of hn 4 
pressed glee and amazement. His hand, which held 
an opened of P.W., shook a little, I thought. 
In a second I knew why. 

“Doubleyou,” said the Editor, “this is Mr. 
Edmund James Durham, winner of the prize of £5 
a Week for Life. I will leave you with him for a few 
moments.“ 


My difficult task. 2 

We shook hands, and then Mr. Durham acted in 
a strange manner. He approached me, and touched 
my head over the forehesd. 

“Your head is familiar, he said. We have met 
before. You called at my studio last Monday, on 
Hastings pier, and consulted me on the formation 
of your head.” 

It was true. For shortly before announcing the 
winner of the prize the Editor had dispa me 
on a little errand of inquiry. He had given me a 
slip of paper containing the name of Mr. Durham, 
and his private address, with no details of his pro- 
fession. 

„I want you to meet this gentleman,” ran m 
aaa “and have a personal interview wi 

im. 

“On what subject?” 

a you like, but interview him. That is 
all. 

Now, to interview a stranger at his private 
address, on no stated subject, is no easy task. For 
some hours I wandered aimlessly up and down op 
site Mr. Durham’s residence, wondering on at 
pretext I could call and see him. Then I consulted 
a directory, and ascertained that he was known as 
Professor Edmund James Durham. 


The winner’s profession. 

“A wrofessor,” I reasoned; “then he must profess 
something —a marvellous deduction on my part. 
“What would a gentleman profess at a sea-side 
lace P ry?—no! Botany?—not exactly! 

athematics?—no fear! — — Phreno- 
logy ?—why, ; of course rofessor Durham, the 


P 

I proceeded forthwith to the 77 on which Mr. 
Durham bas a small studio, and I had my bumps 
told. When he said to me, in the course of a very 
admirable delineation of my various qualities: 

“You would, I should think, make a capable 
journalist,” he didn’t quite know that he was touch- 
ing the spot, and that the journalism with which I 
am connected would, perhaps, be the means of in- 
suring his life’s iness. 

I confessed to Mr. Durham that my consultation 
of him the other day had been a little ruse. It was 
necessary, of course, that before notifying him of 
his success, the Editor should know that ho was still 
at the address given, and also, if possible, some- 
thing about the man who would soon be proclaimed 
the winner of the great prize. 

How news first arrived. 

Then Mr. Durham, in response to my inquiries, 
told me all about it. 

; “Last Friday,” he 8 . * =e brought 
o me in my room. wife seemed strangel 
excited, and said: d nib 

„It's from Pearson’s. Tear it open at once. It 
may 999 3 
“Yes, it might be. For, only a short time before, 
it had been announced that the winner would soon 
be declared. Could I be the winner? A mist came 
in front of my eyes, and a cold thrill went through 
me. My feelings bounded up like a thermometer 
placed in hot water. Then I tore open the letter: 

“‘Daan Sm,—I should be much obliged if you 
would make it convenient to call and see me here on 
Tuesday next, at three o'clock, on an important 
matter.—Sincerely yours, 

“Tas Manacinc Drrecror.’ 

“My feelings sank just a little. After all, perha 
I as anit one of the possible winners, a te a 
pient of a Consolation Gift. So I subdued myself, 
and took a cool view of the matter. There wore three 
days to wait before tho appointment, and you can 
imagine how my heart first went up, and then down, 
how, sometimes, I built castles in the air, and at 
other times reproved myself for jumping to con- 
clusions too suddenly. 


“Then the fateful day came, and I journeyed to | 717 


London. Before leaving, my wife said: 

„Lou must wire me directly you know the news. 
If it is the best, then simply say, “ All is right.“ 

“On reaching Henretta Street I was shown into a 
warting-room, and my feelings once more sank to 
zero. For in the same room were several other 
visitors, some gentlemen, and a lady. Of course, I 
reasoned, in my des ‘These are on the same 
errand as myself. y are also possible winners, 
and I am only one of several.’ A cold, grey feel 
came over nie, as, one by one, they were shown, as 
supposed, to the Editor. At last my turn came. 
Would I go up? 

“Then came the dramatic moment—the moment of 
my life. I was shown to the office of the Managing 
Director, and Before I had time to suffer any further 
doubts and despondent thoughts, I was greeted with 


the smiling remark: 
Mr. Durham, I will be glad to hear 


that you are the winner of tha £5 a Week for Life.“ 


(These stars are about the best means of express- 
ing what Mr. Durham felt on hearing this announce- 
ment, and are generally used at the tip-top situa- 
tion of a story.) 
_ “And now, Mr. Durham,” I said, in the approved 
interviewer’s fashion, “a Kttle description of your 
methods of work in the competition, please.” 
“Two things hel me from the first, ho said. 
“Being a phrenologist, I, of course, know some- 
thing about my own character, and I have certain 
outstanding qualities—unusual application in wor! 
a very logical mind, and exceptional powers 
anal is — criticism, 1 a ion. 8 
“I reasoned my wa rol the competition. 
secured dictionaries, e i books of refer- 
ence on all subjects, such as flowers, animals, 
insects, birds. I made out a dictionary for myself, 
of lists of such things as tho various names by 
which a man might called. A figure might be 
for instance, a clerk, a weaver, a mason, and a 
such words were entered in my dictionary. 


“I began at the oy Kegiunt d th ti 
na very ning, and the competi- 
tion coctpied all my leisure hours. I worked at it 
in my phrenological studio, between the visits of 
clients, and thus whiled away the otherwise weary 
waiting hours. It became, fact, a second daily 
duty to me. I analysed each word, saying to myself 
over each one, ‘Is it long enough? Could it be 
better? Might it be accepted?’ 

“I worked at it at home, and—would you believe it? 
I dreamt of the competition. Twice in particular 
did night visions haunt me. Once I dreamt myself 
the winner, but on telling my wife about it, she said: 
‘But dreams are said to go by opposites.’ Later on, 
I dreamt that I failed entirely, and this supersti- 
tion then consoled me. . 

“But the queerest omen of success I had occurred 
a week before the announcement of the result. I 
read a small paragraph in the Dauner Express 
headed Wilson’s Barrett’s New Play. Would 1% 
believe it, but the title of it was Lucky Durham! I 
showed this to my wife, and I said: ‘I wonder if 


this is an omen.’ A little later, it was announced 


that Lucky Durham would soon be produced in 
London ’—which forecast my visit of to-day. 
How the money will be t. 


spen' 

“But all along I have felt in my heart of hearts 
that I ought to be the winner, of at least some- 
thing, for I have made a serious undertaking of the 
work from the first, and not entered it in any spirit 
of ‘chancing my luck.“ 2 

In conclusion, I asked Mr. Durham how his good 
fortune would affect his present life. He said: 

“The first thing I shall do will be to insure my 
life, so that my wife and two children may benefit 
in the event of anytliin happeging to me. I shall 
continue my professional work, my studio at Hast- 
ings, and my new income will aid me in my work, 
and insure my household against any future 


contingency. ; 

“T am the happiest man in London, and my wife— 
but I must send that wire.“ 

And Mr. Durham handed to a messenger a form 
containing the simple message: 

“All is right.“ 

I have sent a wire like that many.a time myself, 
and so have most of our readers, but the pen hasn’t 
glided quite so tao and the paper hasn’t seemed 
quite 80 , and the sixpence not quite so trivial, 
and the day not quite so bright and sunny, and the 
world not quite such a nice, neat paradise of a place 
as they all seemed to Mr. rham on that pleasant 
afternoon in June when he wrote those three words 
to tell his wife of the happiness that was theirs, 


— — — 
Ava: “It is very beautiful, but I don't think you 


dtn «Well, until bo offers himself, T 5. 
1 * rs 
to hurt his feelings.” - de acl 


— — 
: “Have you had any rows with your girl, 
We're great friends now.” 
“We broken off our engagement.“ 


Eu AND STRANGE. 
9640640068 
About Some of the Latest Inventions and Discoveries. 


Tun most recent claim made for apples is that t 
the disposition and make —4 good · tempered. 
Further 5 for them are that they not onl 
le feelings, but they cure the drin 


Tross acquainted with life on a try farm know ho 
. and puke oes tenon Praag 
The idea for the pre of this mutilation is to 
fo Ste Eiews ‘with mice poagiees thee sve made 00 us to 
fasten with a spring on of the cocks and remain 
firmly in position. 2 85 

Dunn the summer many people will try the webbed 
indiarubber e Megs invented 4 a German. 
Instead of keeping the fin closed when giving the 
stroke away from the head, the swimmer will spread them 
out, and the intervening web will aid him in making a more 
powerful stroke. 

Mica roofing, for houses, sheds, and all kinds of out - 
buildings, is the newest thing in the building line. It is 
a light roofing, and is much cheaper, for the reason that 
it does not require the heavy framework to support it 
and that it can be easily laid. It is sold in rolls or 
— and is being placed on the market by a Canadian 

rm. 


Ong of the latest and most curious forms of taxation is 
now in operation in a small Swedish municipality, and has 
been recommended to our own Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
this is to tax citizens whose weight exceeds ten stone. 
There is a graduated scale. It is contended that excess 
flesh is due to indulgence, and luxuries are always singled 
out for taxation. 

Tue latest form of pipe intended to prevent the flow cf 
nicotine to the lips or run of moisture to the tobacco 
has been produced by Messrs. Charles Crop and Sons, 
Brooksby’s Walk, Homerton, London, and is an i ious 
invention. The absorbent material is so placed that it 
answers the purpose better than is the case with the very 
many predecessors in this direction. It affords a really 
cool smoke. 

Tue Electrograph is an instrument which will receive a 
are Raye er gly lB et ai 

in the phonograph. This will get rid of all danger of 
misunderstandings, and, if your telephone clerk is busy, the 
elec’ h will take the message for him. There is no 
mistake with this instrument, and, when you return to your 
office, you can reel off all the messages that arrived while 
your office was closed. 

Mr. F. W. Waite, 26 * Bowl, Manor Park, 
Essex, has invented a new and simple measuring device in 
the shape of an aluminium inch wheel. With this it is 
possible to measure any number of inches by first revolving 
tho wheel as many times as required; one revolution 
measures 1 hy E 3 — 
carrying in t t. price a „or 4d. 

4 5 from the — and patentee at the address f soa 
above. 


trouble of having his umbrella misappropriated, has devised 
a lock which fits round the ends 


. This 
* the owner, who knows the combination, and 
f 5 t of the discs fo this 


ta open it. 

Ixvalrps and others who make use of the hot-water bag, 
or rubber bottle, can now have a hot wire 1 provided 
that their eo ee with electric light. The bottle, 
instead of being with hot water, contains a network 
of fine wires connected in the usual way to electric 
supply. This electric heating has the advantage of nage: pa 
the bottle always at the same temperature. The stone 
bettle, the stopper of which is sometimes apt to work 

„ is also superseded by this new device. 

Tur “ Stillbrite” Liquids Com 

on the market a fluid for sil 
The object to be pla 


y, of Swansea, have put 
ting steel, iron, brass, and 
copper. must first be ee 
cleaned, and then the fluid is applied with a brush, according 
to directions which are supplied. A case of “Stillbrite 
contains two bottles of fluid, and is sold for two shillings 


and by Mr. H. Vye-Parminter, U; „ Swansea. 
The 88 of silver-plating only takes quite a short time, 
and the result gives the appearance of silver. 

Sixx and twine are now being made by the military 


authorities in various countries from smokeless gunpowder. 
Smokeless powder is a nitro-cellulose compound, and its 
basis is gun-cotton; it can be made 3 — so as to 
be squeezed through fine holes in a metal E pos 
threads after the manner of artificial silk. These gun; 
powder are woven into silk for holding the powder 
when placed in the gun, and also into twine for fastening 
the necks of the bags. When the charge is fired, nothing 
remains of the bag. 


TE 5 
read on a 
a comtinneus voll 


and the sand is 
N n it is desired to clean . bi * 

he paper is rolled out an used strip gorn o 

bgt , freshly sanded, ready for dicky to 

himself The arrangement makes 

I . 
on 8 chain suspen rom 

the table at will 


“What the Animale Told Reggie” is the story specially for children in the July LADY’S MAGAZINE. 
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LEAVES IN THE WIND. 


By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE, 
Author of “The Hasard of the Die, Lady Margaret and His Majesty. etc., eic. 


„Like the Race of Leaves 
The Race of Man is. Homer. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE. 
Beatrice receives a Telegram. 
Burne proved himself the most obedient and 


“A letter may have been lest,“ hazarded Mrs. Chester. 
“That must be it, I should say.” 
But Beatrice shook her hend. “If I do not hear scon. I 


RaNDOLPH 4 i shall advertise; I shall cmploy detectives to find him,” she 
accile of lovers. He d tted Trembath eg l a; said resolutely. “I will anti 4 another week, and then I 
an hout attempting to see Katherine, who was glad tuns shall set to work. Something must have happened to him, 


th his wishes, yet was 
blank 
from 


len in so promptly wi 
d ol dhe blank his absence left, so terrible e 
at her own courage in sending 


he ha or, if he doesn’t know that he is cleared, he may be hiding.” 
“ Perhaps,” coe pig Katherine, “he heard the good 


news on his arrival at New York and returned at cnce.” 


auscious o 
that she marvelled 


‘cr, Her only consolation was that she had done the right “Tf that were so, of course I should have heard from 

thing; she was resolved that there toni be - him,” retorted Beatrice, with the irritability which a iutile 

10 the memory of Gervase. She wou ul’ chee ya im 08 | suggestion, meant to allay anxiety, always arouses. “I'll 

Icng as etiquette E sho would give Arwyn no wait a week, and then I shall take some steps to discover 

uiuso to blush for mother. al be why he doesn't write. You'll let me stay here, Katherine? 
“Now that both those men are gone, Ir relief „W I dont want to go back to Wilbury till the gossip abcut 

happy together, Beatrice said with an air of relicf. dis my 1 has somewhat blown over.“ 

a nuisance men are, arent they? They really are a dis- “ My dear, I'm only too pleased to have you,” Katherine 

turbing element. 8 N answered sincerely, if ycu arent tired of this dead alive 
“ Ni except or T suppose, suggested Katherine, | littie place.” 

with a faint smile. With t knowledge that she had 


“Tired!” exclaimed Beatrice. “It’s just rest! Oh, 
here’s the telegraph boy coming up the steps! Katherine, 
e pose anything had happened to Ingram? 

fore Mrs. Chester could reply, Beatrice had rushed 
down to meet the messenger of weal or woe, and snatched 
the orange-hued envelope from his hand. 


Leen in some deg 
tunes, there was 
manner when she 
jim back, do you 

“Want him!” 


Ay the word. I’m just hungering for the sight of him. “It’s f „. She said, looking back at Katherine, “and 
2 hae I pretend to elf that he's coming, that I — 9 Bs pe 1 ing back at Katherine,“ and 
lear hia step, outside, thee hin, m. She broke off — 

sitting: sec him, ) 

llt an gelle laugh. "What is the good of being so „ CHAPTER FORTY. , 

eilly?“ she said, half-an ily. “But it’s better than % Cannot Live Without You. 


, that I shall never see him again, 


till I just get u Karnkgrer glanced anxiously at the girl. Beatrice was 


white to the lips; like one in a dream, she stared at the 
telegram she clutched in her hand. The courage to open 


and rush out 
rom my own 


theughts.” 5 N 244 1 and read it was lacking in her, although it might be the 
“My poor girl!” said Katherine pityingly. But you ber message. 

wustn't get morbid, dear, and allow your mind to dwell It's no use, Katherine!” she said huskily. “I know 

en horrors. I. will come back and be restored to | I’ve not been so unhappy about Ingram for nothing. F ome- 


e me that this contains bad news from him.” 


ried. on nit, my dear!” urged Mrs. Chester. Open it and 
“T begin to wish I had not let him go to America,” said | see! Anything is better than this suspense.” 

Patrice sadly. “I wish I'd persuaded Mr. Dinwiddie to | Thus urged, Beatrice tore the envelope open. Her trem- 
richt him at once. I wi hadn't listened to Ingram, | bling fingers with difficulty unfolded the paper. Katherine 
who was so frightened just of that one thing—of 7 watched her whilst she regd the message, watched a faint 
‘aught and taken back to prison. , Katherine, when colour return to the pale cheek, a light to the despairing 
think of what he was, and when I saw what prison life had | eyes; then Beatrice threw the telegram from her, and, 
wade of him, how cowed he was, how fearful of bein ding her face against Katherine's shoulder, burst into 
captured, I feel it’s very, very difficult to forgive the real | tears. 
er the ruin he made of both our lives. “What a brute I am,” she cried passionately, “that it 


iminal—to 
For the moment, Beatrice had forgotten that the real | should be a relief to me that papa is ill; that, instead of 


criminal was Gervaso Chester. Her pent-up wrath and | being wretched, I should be thankful that nothing is wrong 
indignation had carried her away 3 she had not remembered | with Ingram.” 

that she was to Katherine Chester. Anxiously, “The Dean ill!” exclaimed Katherine anxiously ; and she 
she stole a glance at her. Mrs. Chester’s pale features were | stooped to pick up the telegram that had fluttered to her 
expressionless ; seemed absorbed in the delicate em- | feet when Beatrice had cast it from her. The message was 
broi upon which sho was engaged. Beatrice wondered | brief, stating only that Dr. Hamilton was ill, that he esired 


for the fiftieth time whether Mrs. Chester were aware of | to see his daughter; but of danger there was no mention. 


the identity of the real thief. : 7 Katherine pointed this fact out to Beatrice, and endeavoured 
“Do you think it’s vindictive to feel like that, Katherine— to console her; a difficult task, for the girl could not forgive 


” 


I mean, so unforgiving ? herself for her first sensation on reading the message 


“No,” Mrs. Chester tranquilly; “I think it’s | having been one of relief. 
very natural.” : . rine accompanied her to the tiny station at Trem- 
Im glad of that.” Beatrice shot a quick glance in her | bath—a station that owed its existence to the lord of 
direction. “I should not like you to have a bad opinion of | the manor’s insistent demands on the railway company— 


any the worse of me for having 
Dinwiddie, I trast?” 
and wrong to say yes, when 


me. You don’t think 
accepted and jilted Mr. 
„ think you were foolish 


and saw her into the train that would take her to the 
junction. The journey from Trembath to Wilbury was 
more of an undertaking than the journcy from Paris to 


you did not care for hip,” Katherine answered; “but you | Monte Carlo. : 
kepaired the mistake before it was too late, and Mr. Din-] As the train glided away out into the distance, and 
widdie is certainly most magnanimous.” Beatrice’s pale face at the window of the compartment faded 

“Ts het” Beatrice scornfully. She tho of | to a mere speck of whitencss, Katherine felt extraordinarily 

scene Trembath cliffs. “Why do you sa: 1” | lonely and forlorn. Everyone seemed to leave her, sho 

“ Because 7 think he has acted most generously,” thought. She was there, a solitary creature in cne cf 
replied with warmth. “He apoke to me aoe re and | the most desolate villages in England, with no one for 
also about Ingram, asking where he had gone, in what | whom she cared, no one who felt for her anything but the 
ship he had sailed for America, and—— rofoundest indifference. 

He asked you all that?” Beatrice said — 2 Why, Hitherto this nunlike existence had been pleasant to her; 
what was it to him what had become of Ingram!” even Beatrice’s invasion of her privacy had not been at first 

“T think he takes a kindly interest in him,” ans welcome. But now Katherine confessed to herself that she 
Katherine; but Miss Hamilton interrupted her impatiently. | dared not be alone with her conscience; she had done 

“Kindly interest!” she y. “Jo wrong, she felt, in yielding to Randolph Burne’s intreaties 
Dinwiddie never does anything without an object, and an | that she would become his wife. She had been weak, as 
chject he had in asking where Ingram gone, an first she had been wicked to love him whilst Gervaso lived, 
you tell him the name of the ship!” and that sin she had intended to expiate by life-long 

Jes. humiliation and prayer. All good resolutions had been 

atrice’s small, square teeth came down viciously upon | as last s snow when olph’s arms enfolded her, 
her full under li when his eyes looked into hers. „ 

“He means Alger 1” she muttered. “Well, one good | Slowly, with somewhat lagging steps, did the days pass by 
thing is, he doesn’t know under what name sailed— | at Trembath for Katherine r. She heard from Beatrice 
nether do I, for the matter of that. Besides, what harm | that the Dean’s illness was sufliciently serious to keep her 
could he do him? Ingram is cleared ; no one can urt him.” | in constant attendance upon him, as he liked no cne else 

Ye i ‘Beatrice was ill at ease. She about him, and her time was fully occupied. Sho had even, 
thongs John Dinwiddie, baulked of his revenge upon | so she told Mrs. Chester, thought less of Ingram; she had 
her, wreaking it upon . the remorse- | almost ceased to wonder and worry at his silence. 
less banker tracking down the man loved, ki him, Katherine pondered sadly over this letter. It had the 
perhaps. A cold dew broke out upon 75 f . | tone of ir; it was the of a sorely wounded heart. 

She had suffered so severe a mental strain for 20 long | From it she turned to Randolph's, that breathed, in every 
that her nerves were not under control; she could not bid her | word the spirit of hope, of looking forward, though he 
morbid fancy cease to conjure up pictures of awful woe. | told how hideously time sven with him when absent 
She could not langh at the exizavagant, powers of . | from her; he wondered how he should enduro life till she 
ness with which she credited John die, and, after all, 


allowed him ag see her once more; how painful and how 


some excuse was hers. She knew, as did no one else, * d this tion. 

capacity for evil that lurked in tha man’s soul. Surely, he said, she was a woman of too much courage 
“Tf only,” she said to Katherine, “ would write to | to slavish attention to the opinion of the world? What 

me! I cannot think why he keeps me suspense.” di U matter if people talked because they chose not to 


Blanche Eardiey’s story, The Skirts of Chance 
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arry at once? He begged 
decisicn, to be merciful to his 


i 


defer their happiness, but to n 
her to recdénsider her 
impatience. 

atherine laid the letter aside with a sigh; she did not 
answer it till the following day. All night sho had con- 
sidered it, had regardcd it in all its aspects, and, though her 
heart urged her to yield to Randolph's pleadings, her hend 
told her that it would be wisest to wait, to avoid all 
appearance of flouting the proprieties. 

eople would certainly comment on her action if she 
married Randolph Burne within the year after her husband's 
death. They would say—— What might they not say? 
Katherine thought, flushing with mingled anger and shame. 
Gessiping tcngues are ever busy, and certainly, by a 
hasty second marriage, she would give them food fev talk. 
No. she would net do as Randolph urged her; she must 
abide by her first decision to wait. 

But the letter conveying this information was difficult to 
write. The whole morning was spent by Katherine in «em- 
pesition, but, by the afternoon, the cpistle was still un- 
written. She had told her scrvant to be ready to take tho 
letter to Trembath, so that it might catch the last post; 
but. when the maid appeared with Mrs. Chester's àlter- 
noon tca, it was still unfinished. Katherine told her to 
come fer it in a quarter of an hour; at the expiration of 
that time, a blank shect still lay before her. With 
a gesture of despair, Mrs. Chester looked round at the 
sound cf the opening door, 

“Tt is no good. Mary.” she said wearily ; “yeu can't take 
the letter. because it -T i 

It was not the neat. Cornish maiden who stecd in the 
doorway; it was Randolph Burno who came to her— Ran- 
Hulpk Burne, who dropped upen his knees beside Katherine, 
and. clasping her cold hands in his, raised them to his lips. 

“Forgive me,” he said, “but I couldn't stay away from 
vou! 1 followed my letter; there was nothing elso for it. 
Katherine, if you kcep me in this suspense. I shall die, cr 
go mad, cne or the cther. Be brave! Defy tho nasty 
slanders of a stupid world! Do as your heart dictztes, 
not os an etiquette book tells you you should. I can’t livo 
without you!” 

She looked at him long and wistfully, for all her strength 
of purpose seemed dying within her. She knew that her 
E love for this man made her weak, and, as he gathered 

r to his heart, she hid her face upon his shoulder, that 
he might not see the tears that dimmed her eycs. 

“T will do exactly as you wish,” she murmurcd, “fer J, 
too, cannot live without you!” 


— 


CHAPTER FORT T. ONE. 
% And the Last Peng, ari Tear Thee from his 
leart.’’ 


Oxck having consented to a speedy marriage, Katherine 
Chester did not allow her lover to see that her yielding 
to his wishes had cost her anything. She did not remind 
him that she had sacrificed her own feelings for his sake; 
she never hinted that she had done so entirely at his urging, 
that she would have preferred to wait. She was cntirely 
henest with him, and told him that this waiting had been 
irkscme to her, as it had been to him, that she was happy 
cnly when they were together. 

“We will go abroad at cnce, as soon as ever we are 
married,” Burne said exultantly. No one can gossip about 
us out of England. No one will know us, thank Heaven!“ 

If ycu don't mind, Randolph, I would rather not,” 
Katherine said pleadingly. Going away like that would 
Icok as though we were ashamed of what we had done. 
I want—I wonder if you will consent to it? 

“What wouldn't 1 consent to,” he answered, “that you 
proposed!“ 

She smiled—a slow, tender smile of perfect centent. 

“T should like to go straight to Monk 's Hoase after our 
wedding,” she said. 1 love the place, although I was so 
unhappy there. 1 would like to go there again—with you.” 

Randolph looked the blank consternation he felt. Any- 
thing Lut that, he thought. Monk's House was, for him, a 
place peopled with hideous shadows, with ghosts of a 
ne that would not be laid, despite all efforts. To spend 

is honeymoon there would be to make a purgatory of 
what should be Heaven; yet he did not like to negative 
Katherine's proposal too vehemently. It might only lead 
to a recrudescence of those scruples of hers regarding 
Gervase, that he had with such difficulty soothed. 

„ should have thought,” he said slowly, that Monk's 
House would be the last spot on earth you weuld caro 
to visit. For me, it is full of painful memories.” 

„1 know—I understand,” Katherine answered, sigh- 
ing; “but I can’t tell you how 1 wish to see that place 
again. Let us go there, Nandolph. People cannot think 
then that we are afraid of what bene will say.“ 

“No,” he assented gloomily, they will probably call us 
brazen and shameless. You'll never please the world, if 
you try to. Give up this idea. Let us go abroad, and try 
to forget that such a place as England exists.” 

“Are you so averse to going to Wilbmy? 
asked. 

„ Averse? Yes. I am; but, if you really want to go to 
Monk’s House and, as you think, appease the world, 
why, we'll go.” „ „ 

He had expected for she was in all things docile, and 
gave in to his wishes cn all occasions—that she weuld declare 
that, if he did not wish to go to Wilbury, that settled tho 
matter. but Katherine showed a desire on this occasion to 
have her own way, and Randolph, feeling that a month 
or so at Monk’s House would destroy his sanity, came to a 
cempromise with her—namely, that they should spend the 
first few days of their wedded life at Wilbury, and should 
then start for the Continent. 

“T shall see Beatrice Hamilton,“ Katherine said. cons: ious 
that she had almost forgotten the girl in her new happiness. 
“Poor child! she is full of trouble. Wer father is very 
ill, and no news comes of Ingram.” 

“I'm very sorry for her,” Randolph answcied abscntly. 
41 think I’m very sorry for anyone, my Heat, whe can't 
be as happy as we ate.’ es 

A week Teter they were married, by special license. in @ 
dim, old City church. where there were none to admire the 
bride save à misanthropical pew-opencr and a busy and 


„ 


she 
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important clerk. Katherine's beauty had that glow which 
happiness alone can give, and in her grey and white gown 
she looked lovely enough to justify Randolph's whisper 
- there was no one in the world who could compare 
with her. 

“ Mine—mine at last!“ he said, and kissed her before the 
bored and indifferent eyes of the clergyman who had just 
married them, and who had too sharp tongued and worn a 
wife and too many children to bo an enthusiastic believer in 
matrimony. 7 

“T can hardly grasp it,” Randolph said, as they drove 
to the station from the church. It seems a dream, 
Katherine. But you're my wife—mine! No one can take 
you from me—no one! ember that. Whatever I am, 
you've married me. You must abide by your fate, whether 
you are disappointed in me or not.” 

have no fear of that,” she answered softly. Dearest, 
I know you so well; it was only at first that I misjudged 

ou.” 

And nothing can change your love? he asked wistfully. 
“Nothing?” 

And, with her hand in his, she told him “ Nothing.” 

„That's right.“ He sighed as he spoke. “You are my 
good angel, and it would ba fearful if you left me. I feel 
safe with you, Katherine; safe from all manner of imaginar: 
or real horrors. Since I've been in town, I’ve been fol- 
lowed ; someonc has been dogging ny footsteps. I thought 
I even saw the man in church. Of course, it was only 


fancy. 

5 Of course,” she answered gently. “Who would follow 
you to hurt you, Randolph? You have no enemies?” 

“No,” he assented slowly, “none.” 

Monk’s House was ready for its master and mistress when 
they arrived that afternoon. Mr. Burne’s marriage had 
caused much discussion in Wilbury, and there was some 
head-wagging over what was thought to be indecent haste, 
but the servants greeted Mr. and Mrs. Burne with respectful 
enthusiasm. Katherine had made herself beloved by them 
during her first husband's lifetime. 

Nigger, restrained feebly by Blake, broke away from that 
worthy, and nearly devoured bride and bridegroom in his 
ecstasy at their reunion. He refused to be — from his 
* and where Randolph went Nigger lumbered after 


im. 

The housckeeper conducted Mrs. Burne to her rooms, the 
best suite the house contained, and offered her services to 
her new mistress, which Katherine, however, declined. 

“TI am used to doing for myself,” she said pleasantly. 
“Thanks very much all the same.” 

I hardly like to trouble you, ma' am. just on Pend 
wedding-day,” said the housekeeper e „ “but Miss 
Hamilton begged me to ask you if you could come up to 
the Deanery? It seems youd written to tell her you'd 
arrive to-day, and she’s in sore trouble. I don't know what 
it is, as the Dean's better, but she came down herself this 
morning, poor young ty) in such a state. I eaid I'd tell 
you, but it do seem hard to sadden such a day.” 

Katherine had just withdrawn the pins from her hat, but 
she instantly Topical them. 

“Ti 5 at once,” she said. “Will you tell Mr. Burne 
where I have gone, and that I do not think I shall be 


Ing?” 
‘Mrs. F 


thinking that this was but new 
life. As shea the Deanery, saw that Beatrice 
awaited her at the head of the i down 


the avenue. When she beheld Katherine, she tan to meet 
her, and clasped her hands in a feverish grasp. 

“This is good of you,” Beatrice said hoarsely. “I’ve 
been watching for you ever so long. Come to my den, we 
shall be alone there.” 

Once in the seclusion of that little sitting-room she knew 
80 well, Katherine ventured to ask why Beatrice had sum- 
moned her, what was wrong. 

“Your father is better,” she said, so——” 

He's nearly well, interrupted Beatrice; it's—it's 
Ingram. Oh, Katherine, my worst fears are realised ! 
Mr. Dinwiddie is in America; he has traced my darling, 
has found him ill—dying, he tells me—in New York, ina 
dreadful lodging-house, where In took refuge. And 
there is little hope. Mr. Dinwiddie tells me that he never 
leaves him night or day; that my dear one is so weak, so 
exhausted, that the least thing would be sufficient to kill 
him. Oh, Katherine, 1 can't save him, I can't go to him, 
but won't you? There may be time; I only had this letter 
err ay. Oh, do go! Save Ingram from John Din- 
widdie! 

For a moment, Katherine deemed that Beatrice had lost 
her senses. 

“Save 1 from the man who has gone to infinite 
trouble to discover him, who is now nursing him with the 
greatest devotion? she said. My dear, you don't know 
what you are saying, you really don't!“ 

“As there is a living above us,” said Beatrice 
Hamilton slowly, “what I say is true. John Dinwiddie 
would kill Ingram ; he is staying with a tag to 
guard against all ibility of Ingram’s recovery. Ho is 
gloating over his dying agonies—those agonies that he des- 
scribes to me in a letter that is written, you would say, 
by a fiend. Yes, you may look shocked, but no other word 
expresses him. Jaden cloak of sympathy for me, he 
tells me of Ingram’s sufferings, of the privations he under- 
went. It seems money was stolen from him dit 
he landed ; he is but a skeleton—but the shadow of himself. 
Mr. Dinwiddie tells me how Ingram suffers, how he raves for 
me in his delirium. Oh, that a man can be 80 „ 20 
diabolical, as to enjoy another's tortures!” 

„My dear, m „ it this is so—if In is ill, alone 
in a strange land, I will go to him,” cried joved 
and convinced by the girls impassioned earnestness. “You 
do not think that I would let Ingram suffer more than he 
has already if I could help it?” 

“And you will start to-morrow!” Beatrice demanded 
feverishly. Oh, Katherine, think how fatal a slight delay 
might pet at you do not go, I shall. In spite of every- 


thing, I 
5 We will start to-morrow,” Katherine answered. She 
knew that her husband would gladly quit Wilbury ; that, so 
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long as they were together, he was indifferent as to where 
they went. 


or was she wrong. Though Randolph, when he heard 
of Beatrice's — of Dinwiddie, — them absurd, 
he was quite willing that they should go to New York to 
take charge of Ingram Chester, and, if possible, restore him 
to the woman who loved him so faithfully. 

“How pod ou are,” Katherine said . touched at 
this proof of 2 on her husband's “Dear, I 
think you must get tired of hearing me say that.” 

“Tired of being told that I am good? No, Katherine, it 
still possesses for me the charm of novelty. By-the-way, 
will you reward virtue—-that is, me—by playing to me this 
evening as you used?” 

They dined in the study—the gold-and-scarlet room— 
that was more cheerful than the solemn, oak-panelled 
dining - room, with Nigger beside them, willing to dispose 
of tho food they were too ha PY to eat. Even Ingram’s 
danger could not destroy Rat erine’s bliss. She felt 
ashamed that it should be so, that she could smile, whilst 
her stepson lay dying thousands of miles away; but it was 
60. 


“You have destroyed my conscience, I think,” she told 
mary ag as they made their way to the music-room, “cr 
else it is in your keeping.” 

“Thank Heaven, 
far serener if I have charge of it. „ 

Sho seated herself at the organ, and Randolph lingered 
by her side, till she bade him go to his usual place, where 
he always listened to her in the shadow of the great room. 

“It makes me nervous to have you so close and Nigger 
28 the other side of me, she said. “Please go and sit 

own!" 

“I will; only first tell me again that you love me, 
Katherine, that nothing—nothing can change that. I have 
sworn to be true to you, my wife; no lie shall ever come 
between us, no petty deceit even. We will worship Truth 
as our household god.” 

“Yes,” she whispered, thinking with a sudden pang of 
how Gervase's deceit had darkened so many lives. “Ran- 
dolph, I am glad, so glad to hear you say that.” 

“So, as we are to be truthful in all things, I had best 
confess to a crime of mine,” he said with a happy smile. 
“ My heart, do you know that I stole something from you? 
What do you think I took without your leave? 

And he showed her, lying between the leaves of his 
pocket-book, a soft tress of golden hair. 

“I cut it from your head when you lay fainting in the 
drawing-room of this house,” he said, whilst Katherine 
turned over the silky hair with curious fingers. “Do 1 
remember? It was on the day Dinwiddie met with t 
accident, and you thought it was your husband who was 
dro . You fainted, and I took the opportunity cf 
stealing this lock. I have kept it ever since as my dearest 
treasure; it shall be buried with me.” 

here were tears in Katherine’s voice as she answered 


therine! Our lives are likely to be 


him. “How can you even speak of bi or ey or 
anything so dreadful?” she said reproachfully. “I want 
to forget everything sad or— Hark! Wasn't that a 
footstep outside?” 

ana window that led into the garden was for 


open, 
was sultry; Randolph glanced at it carelessly. 
reassuring 


ee 
are no ves at Wilbury. Come, dearest, 
to me; I am *” 2 


| Katherine was garing in the direction of the window, 
and 4 hitherto dozing by Katherine’s side, rose and 
growl ominously. The sound of crunching beneath 


gravel 
a light footstep was plainly audible. With an angry ejacu- 
tation Handolph — 1 the window to 2 
dared to intrude upon the privacy of Monk's House, and 
came face to face upon the threshold with Elsley Avon! 


(To be concluded next week.) 


Hz (returning from a tour round the world): 
“ Awfully ualy rs, the Chinese. Why, I was 
considered quite a -looking chap out there.“ 


She (absently): “Really!” 


Enza: “I have had a photograph taken every year 

i hotographer who took th 
tella : sup apher who t the 
first one has bean dead a bas Ams.“ 
— — 

Mrs. YouncsrrpE: I've come to complain of that 
flour you . 

Baker: What was the matter with it?“ 

Mas. Youncsripg: “It was tough. I made some 
pastry with it, and it was as much as my husband 
could do to cut it.“ 
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DO YOU KNOW “RAILWAYESE”s 


The Meanings of the Words Used by Rallwaymes;, 


Snorrp a railway stationmaster inform you 
he 112 1 his ep ndix,” he means that * 
mislaid his copy of the “ ndix to Working Ti 
Tables —a booklet . ype time to 1 
all railway companies, to supplement tha instruc- 
tions to the staff contained in the ordinary Work- 
ing Time Table —the private instruction book 
issued for the information of railway employees, 

When a passenger has been booked to a station ai 
which a train stops only “conditionally,” it is tha 
booking clerk’s duty to hand to the guard in charge 
a “flag docket,’ that is, a document which uires 
him to make arrangements for the conditional stop. 
The guard then gives the engine-driver tho“ ail 
right or right away,“ and the train proceeds upon 
its journey. 

When an engine-driver receives the word to „ce 
up,” he moves his locomotive nearer tho train. 

hen he speaks of his “cotter,” he refers to a wedge 
which he uses for tightening the “little” and“ big” 
onds of the connecting rods of hig engine. 

The act of putting wadding round the piston in the 
cylinder (to prevent the escape of steam), the driver 
refers to as“ packing its (the engine's) glands.” 

“Surfacemen”’ are platelayers employed to lay 
repair, and watch the permanent way. T hey move 

the line from one point to another on low 
trucks, which they propel themselves. These trucks 
are known as “bogies” or “trolleys.” 

iia nN 11 t in 3 never “lift” 
or “raise e rails to the requir sition. 

0 cant” io req Position. They 

“Shunters,”” the men who superintend the dis- 
persion and “marshalling” or Masi up „def 
trains, by means of shunting, call the pole with a 
hook at one end, which they use for coupling or 
“cutting off“ waggons, their “coupling stick.” hey 
seldom speak, however, of “coupling” trucks or 
carriages, prefering to say that they have “hooked 
them on or “hooked them up.’ 

“Tail ropes’? are the ropes with a hook at cach end 
used for shunting vehicles on n road parallel with 
that on which the engine engaged in the shunting is 
running. A “ ee boy is a lad who assists in 
horse shunting, and who unhooks the horses from the 
waggons or carriages. 

here are many forms of shunting. A “single 
shunt ” is the propelling of one batch of waggons (all 
coupled together), but uncoupled from the engine, 
from ono ne to another, while a “double shunt’’ is 
the propelling at one time of two separate lots of 
waggons. 

n “loose shunting” vehicles receive an initial 
push from the engine, which gives them sufficient 
momentum to reach their destination by themselves, 
a treated are said to have received a “ flying 

unt. 

A railwayman never speaks of a train running u 
or down hill. He refers to hills on the ius 3 
“banks on the road.” Sometimes the words 
gradient“ and “incline”? are used instead of 
„bank, but never hill.“ 

The expression “road” for a line of railway had its 
origin in the old highways, which were the only lines 
of communication before the advent of the iron 
horse. Each separate set of metals is, in Railwayese, 
a “road,’’ and all metals upon which trains run (as 
distinguished from sidings) are “main lines.” This 
may surprise readers who have been in the habit of 
applying the expression solely to the principal portion 
2 EF * or to the lines between two important 

ermini. 


crossings’’; “cattle arches’’ or “cattle creeps f are 
the terms used to describe the narrow underbridges, 
built to enable cattle to pass in safety from one side 
of a line to the other. 


The fourth of the True Tales of Monte Carlo“ will be found in the July LADY’S HOME MAGAZINE. 
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To Make Good Toast Thel brad should 
be cut one-third of an inch thick, dried slowly over the 
stove or at a distance from the fire; then browned 
quickly and served hot. 


Place some plain boiled rice in a 
Tomato Rice. saucepan, 


Cleaning Galvanised Vessels. Te 1 70 
scour these —— a 
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‘OTNES., 
Fish Sandwiches. „ 
little ma: 


Hollandaise Sauce. 


juice of a The greatest care must be taken so 
as not to turn the yolks of eggs: Season with salt and 
serene rere: Serve with ny boiled fish 0 


(Reply to PRestTRIDGs.) 
For Pickled Pork, Out the meat 


venient sized joints 
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tL 
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On Rest. . tired as to feel 


„and change your 8 
the head 1 
which at 


aE 


strength for the 


and feet, and give new 
ing or time refuses to 
will 


2 ai 
8 
f 
: 

5 

4 

3 


nage a pol women. who 
way during the 

it will be known to r dis- 
themselves. A doctor’s bill 
often be saved by resting after a long day’s exer- 


“ My face is my fortune, Sir,” she 


to 


i 
. 
Fi 


id To be able to sum up a face is an 
ö 8G. aoomplishment not to a with 
practice, and becomes ivtevesting. What is 

is a little of ment of 

features, their rtions, their shape, an ial 

si tion. In that charming ladies’ paper, Home 

OTES, is now running a v interesti series of 

articles on Faoe- Reading, and in this week's issue the 

of the features are dealt with. Tou should 


a point of purchasing a copy of Homs Norns 
every week, not only in order to obtain this interesting 
series, but because of all the invaluable information 
which can de gleaned ch as hints on 


@ | therefrom, su 

, Cookery, Lessons in Physical Exercises, 
Advice to ; useful hints on “ Science and 
Health,” and interesting Open Letters, 


ete., Price Id. 


solution of hot water and | be served 


C ; ° Pour really boilin 
Ib Remove Fruit Stains, vater on to fruit 
stains, before washing, and they will be removed as if 
by magic. (Reply to F. C. B.) 

be sure to pick it very 


In Frying Parsley, cautions ; wash and 
dry it well. Throw into deep fat which does not show a 
blue smoke. Parsley does not require the fat to be so 
hot as fish, eto., as it will turn brown. 

A blind with a 


To Clean Window Blinds. shiny surface 


can, over and over again, be cleaned with breadcrumbs 
and made to look almost as good as new. Lay the 
blind on a deal table and rub lightly, changing the bread 
as it gets dirty. (Reply to SwirFt.) 

is made thus: 


Almond Paste for a Cake Beat the whites 


of three eggs to a stiff paste, grind one pound of fresh 
almonds very fine, — thon with W Mix 
with the eggs, and add 8 of caster sugar. Lay 
the paste evenly over the cake, and set in a very slow 
oven. (Reply to BRanv.) be 
u 


A Simple but Excellent Savoury. one 


ounce of butter in a sauce pan, and when it has melted 
stir in two a tablespoonful of anchovy essence, 
half a ul of chopped capers, and a pa of red 
pepper. ir till the mixture begins to set, then spread 
on buttered toast. Garnish with chopped parsley 
and lemon rind, N.B.—This, like all savouries, must 


very hot. 

as follows: Take 
Render Cloth Waterproof ot powdered 
alam and sugar of lead each half an ounce, and stir them 
into a of rain-water. When the mixture is clear, 
3 the upper liquid. Immerse the cloth in this for 
cloth 


-four hours, then in the air and press it. The 
thus waterproofed stand any amount of rain 
to which you are likely to be exposed. (Reply to 


. PECKOVEE.) 


A Very Simple Way af Preserving 


: for a time is by di it occasion- 
Cheese sity in Stine mitt er broth. The 


liquor that becom — = pe = 5 

urpose very we cheese ou wrapped in 
L eloch and immersed in the boiltag liquid for two or 
three minutes. This destroys effectually all animal life 
without harming the cheese in any way. This recipe 
was sent me years ago by a correspondent who had 
proved it most useful. (Reply to TomPxINs.) 


may be made easil 

Very Good Puff Paste . Iotiows at a small 
cost: Weigh equal tities of flour and suet. Put the 
suct into a mortar, removing all skin, and pound it 
until it is quite soft, Mix the flour with a little salt and 
geome water in the usual way, and roll out. Take the 
suet and put it in the middle of the paste. Roll over, and 
F Roll again until 
firm, and as wanted. correspondent who 
ve me this recipe said it came from Egypt, and is used 


all good Arab cooks, whose try is excellent. 
(Reply to CORRESPONDENT, Edgbaston.) 
These Brewing Directions me by 12 
woman who was renowned for her excellent 
beer. 1 have given the recipe to many people. 
sugar is in this method of making beer. 
fif gallons of ale, boil about twenty-one gallons of 
water, and when you ean see your face in it put in one 
bushel of malt. the infusion stand for three hours, 
tn draw off the water and boil it slowly for rather 
over an hour and a quarter with one pound of good hops. 
‘When the beer has cooled to about eighty-five degrees, 
ce 


work it with t and let it stand for two days. 
the beer in a barrel, but do not put the bung in till the 


beer has done working. A second lot of boiling water 


may be added to the malt if you wish a second quality 
of beer. (Repl 


to LAURA.) 

° Gather the gooseberries 
Gooseberry Wine. when they are about half 
ripe in dry weather; pick them clean, and put a peck 
ata time into an earthenware pan or tub and bruise 
tkem with a piece of wood, being as careful as possible 
not to break the secds. Put the pulp into a canvas 
bag and squeeze out the juice into a pan or tub. To 
every gallon of the juice, add from two to three pounds 
of sugar, and when the sugar is quite dissolved pour the 
liquor into a cask which will just hold it. If the 
grantity is nine gallons, let it stand to settle for a fort- 
night ; if twenty gallons, thirty or forty days. Keep in 
a cool place, then draw it off from the lees and put it 
into another barrel of the same size or into the same 
after emptying the lees and making it clean. Let a cask 
of ten gallons or less stand for about three months, 

and one of twenty gallons for 

five months, when it will be fit 


to bottle. This wine keeps well : 
and improves with age. (Reply 7. i 
to HALIFAN.) ; 


JUST OUT. -_> 


little peculiarities and tenderness. He 


a partner who 
8 to bought to the 

v „ bu ive some thought to the responsi- 
bilities of married Ute. . ” 


extravagance? It is seldom si 


so many admirers, 
girl's admirers are not always lovers; but those of a 
Plain girl are invariably so. 


but the fascination for a 
disposition. And the love of a girl for her characteristics 
is vastly more lasting. thun that for a pretty face. 


in the years tocome that his wife has 
no other girl, however lovely, could be. She, in turn, 
appreciates and reciprocates his 
knows is that of a man whose love is worth having and 
worth striving to keep. 


is rarely 8 
her life listless! 
objective whic 
worthy. 


his marriage ? 
pros wife! Such a disappointment! So annoying! 


ARE PRETTY GIRLS THE BEST WIVES ¢ 


No, They are not Really so Sensible as Plain Girls, 


Tuat there is a vast difference between the general 


temperament of plain and pretty girle is exemplified by 
thousands of cases. 


A pretty girl, no matter what good fortune is hers in 


married life, seldom, if ever, thinks her lot might have 
been worse. Her usual conviction is that it could easily 
have been better. 


Then, perhaps, she sets to thinking of Jack This or 


Tom So and-So and sighs dejectedly. With so man 
lovers to attend her court, what 3 is it that mar 


risons between her prenent position and the might- 
ave-beens are somewhat invidious ? 
Now, a plain girl gives her mind to something better. 


Her husband married her, not for the looks she might 
possess, but for her disposition. 


Something in her 


manner, or perhaps it was her naturalness, 


attracted him with a passion that no pretty face could 


give. 

He sees in her his ideal, and he worships her for her 
n't return 
home from business to find a magnificent damsel and a 
chaotic larder. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the care of a 
home to a pretty girl is an irritating trial. 

It takes her some considerable time to grasp the fact 


that her husband married her, not for the sake of pos- 


sessing a nonentity and paying dearly for it, but to have 
will | be tee faxed of kis hounehold and the 
He wants her to be, not needlessly 


But what does the average pretty woman think of 

thinks twice of the 
consequences before buying that upon which her heart 
is cet, however unnecessary it is. 

She always had what she required before she was 
married, she will say, so why go without now? Quite 
so. She was never denied before marriage, but it is poor 
logic to suppose that what was necessary then is neces- 


now. 
2 woman's reasoning must be of meagre quality to 
imagine that she can take a husband and still enjoy the 


pleasures of sing!e blessedness. 


A pretty girl invariably has every wish gratified, 


almost without stint. If she cannot supply that want 
herself, she will speedily discover 
When. therefore, ehe is act to control a home, extrava- 


those who will. 


gance is to her a new word, and a bitter one to master. 
It is un un juestioned fact that pretty wives are much 
more expensive than those who are plain. 

A plain virl's view of life is much more moderate. 
Her thongh‘s are not distracted by singling out a 


number of Ler admirers and weighing one against the 
oclior in the balance. 


It may be said that this is because a plain girl has not 
but this is a mistake. A pretty 


It is ensy for a man to be fascinated by a lovely face, 
lain girl is actuated by her 


A mani starts on the solid basis of true love, and finds 
been to him what 


affection, which she 


Does a pretty girl Sew all this in the same light? It 
e does. She, rather, is content to go through 
and without aim, with none of that 

makes the lot of the plain girl so 


Supposing a man is stricken with illness soon after 
What a disillusionment it is for the 


ow different from what she was led to e. ! 
In one case a man married an extremely lovely woman, 


and he is able to gratify her every wish. She has horses. 
carriages, 


three residences, and nothing whatever to 
distress her. But he, poor fellow, is always ill. She, 
however, seems to enjoy herself. 

The pretty wife cannot be a ey to know much of 
sickness. Zuse was, indeed, led to expect something 
better. 8 

But what a difference there is when we put the plain 
girl in her place. Then · all those qualities which the 
man loved and cherished when he was strong come out 
in all their force and love. 

She is never tired of tending him. She is happy to 
think he married her in time, so that she can give har - 
self to him and bring him back to health. 

Yes, the plain girl is the better. She doesn't throw a 
gloss over her inner feelings, but wears them uncon- 
sciously for all to sce. And this is why plain girls make 

the best wives. 


A Sixpenny Edition of that charming Children’s Story, 


‘THE WALLYPUG OF WHY. - 


By 
G. E. FARROW, 


With Iilustrations by Harry Furniss and Dorothy Furniss. 
Post free for 84. from the Book Publisher, A. Dept., O. Arti ar Pearson Ltd., Henriette Street, Lenden, W. O. 
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I am able this week to publish the list of competitors 
in the £5 a Week for Life contest to whom con- 
solation gifts will be presented. It will be ob- 
served that, although the full names and addresses 
are given in tho case of those who are to receive 
amounts of £30 and over, the name of the recipient 
and town in which he or she resides is given in 
the case of those who will receive smaller gifts. 
This is dono to economiso space. At the samo 
time I may say that the full names and addresses 
may be scen at th‘s office by anyone who. cares to 
look at them. 

Now that the great competition is finished and 
done with, you will naturally expect some other 
attraction to take its place. This I am offering 
you in the shape of a new contest, which wall be 
started next week, of an entirely novel descrip- 
tion. Meanwhile, I should strongly advise you to 
turn to the new serial story which starts on 
page 7, and read the opening chapters. It is 
quite the best story that Mr. H. T. Johnson has 
ever written—at least he tells me so—and I can 
fully qualify his statement, and I am sure that 
every reader who has once started the story will be 
able to do the same. 

On page three appears the last list of letters in the 
Letter Juggling Contest. I would take this oppor- 
tunity of pointing out that, although for competi- 
tors residing in the British Isles and Europe the 
contest will close on July 26th, it will remain open 
until October 18th for competitors residing in 
other parts of the world, and, therefore, the re- 
sult E be published until the full time has 
expired. 

On account of the new serial story starting, pres- 
sure on space is so great in this week’s PW. that 
the “Thrice Told Tales series cannot be resumed 
as promised. Another article in the series shall 
3 at an early date—I hope next week. 

„Wick type of the Jewish race is considered to be 
the finest? is the question of F. 6. 
Physically, you will generally find the 4nest 
Jews to be those of dark skin, eyes, and hair. 
These are generally descendants of Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Moorish Jews, who for many cen- 
turies held 9 dominant ition in the race. In 
those countries, unlike the rest of Europe, tha 
Jews were not compelled to take on the profession 
of usury, but enjoyed general f m and 
equality. They were allowed entry to all pro- 
fessions, and were grandees, and distinguished in 
science, art, and commerce. In Spain, many of 
them held actual noble titles. For this reason, 
therefore, this type of Jew, spared the horriblo 

rsecution and degradation for his fellows in 

ussia, Germany, and even Britain, preserved a 
fine physique and mental quality. His descendants 

„ whom we find everywhere, are, perhaps, 
the flower of the flock. 

„ Wur do many farmers, labourers, fishermen, and 

nerall continue to 


countrymen wear 
whiskers?’’ asks M. T.; “and why do many 
farmers grow beards, but shave their 


moustaches? f People nowadays who 
wear whiskers, wear them because it was fashion- 
able in their young days. The farmer, labourer, 
or other countryman who has a circular growth 
round his chin from ear to ear, is simply an older 
edition of what a dashing young gallant looked 
like in the fifties. The other point—about the 
_ beard, but no moustache type of man—is a bit 
more difficult to clear Ls I can only suppose 
that the countryman w affects that horrible 
fashion has some serious reason, and if any 
readers know what it is, I shall be delighted to 
have it. It certainly gives a man a hard, stern 
look, and, perhaps, the farmer adopts the custom 
to frighten the birds off his seeds, and small boys 
off his orchard. : 
RESULT OF THE “FUNNY” COMPETITION. 
. Melsore, Station Cottage: Fauldhouso, N. B.,; W. Masl 
. e se, ation age, Fa . B.; f 
3 Summer Hill, Totterdown, Bristol; W. McDonald, 74 Maitland 
Street, Glasgow; Miss N. Hatcher, Elmdale, Taunton ; F. 
Lord, 47 Warbreck Drive, North Shore, Blackpool; H. A. 
Jones, 16 Market Street, Carnarvon; J. Neesy, 108 Dunluce 
Avenue, Belfast; W. H. Haughton, 27 Colchester Btreet, 
Coventry; G. Parker, 40 Carlton Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
W. P. Jones, 16 Market Street, Carnarvon; C. Barklie, Hill 
Hall, Lisburn, Ireland; Mies F. Cox, 130 Kirkwood . 
Peckham, 8. B.; J. Parker, 82 Dumbarton Road, Clydebank ; F. 
Harford, “ I. urst,“ 1 Road, North Pad, Porte- 
mouth; E. Wells, 6 Francis Street, Reading; W. J. Diper, 
66 Windsor Road, Leyton, E.; H. Ognall 1017 South Portland 
Street, Glasgow; G. James, Primrose Cottage, Poniardawe, 
Swansea; G. Graham, Main Street, Harthill, by Whitburn; 
Mrs. J. H. Barnett, $ Leven Street, Edin ; E. n, 
High Bank, Gorton, Manchester; 8. Wheeler, 22 Upper Railwa 
Stiect, Braititree; A. Nicholls, 39 Beach Street. Ladywood, 
Birmingham; A. H. Atkins, 8 Clarendon Park, Torquay; W. 


Swan, 6 Tower Buttdings, Water Street, Liverpool. 


Tue following is a copy of the receipt given by the 
— of the late Mr. J. F. Blennerhas- 
sett, who met his death on the Metropolitan Rail- 
way, for the insurance money due under the condi- 
tions given at the foot of the last column on this 


ago: 
N Received this fifteenth day of June, 1904, from 
the Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation 
Limited, the sum of one hundred nds in full 
satisfaction and liquidation of all claims upon the 
said Corporation, under Pearson 2 Weekly Insur- 
ance Coupon, in respect of the death of my late 
husband, John Frederick Blennerhassett, who was 
killed on the Metropolitan Railway on or about 
the tenth day of aes 1 
£100. Name: (signed) Emity BLENNERHASSETT. 
Address: 1a Vernon Street, King’s Cross. 
Witness signee): Matcotmu Letts, 8, Bartletts 
Buildings, E.C. Clerk to Letts Bros., solici- 
tors, 

No, Fantuz, Cinderella’s slipper was not made of glass, 
but of fur. The mistake was made in translating 
the French word vair (fur) as if it were verre 
(glass). 

„ Wucnz is the most awkward letter to go wrong on 
a typewriter? ’’ Readers are invited to settle this 
mattor by a correspondent who types me a letter 
running as follows: “I hink i is a errible rouble o 

wihou he leer This letter is not Chinese, 
dat English written without the letter t, and 
my correspondent who types his signature as inn 
1M, wants to know if other typist readers can im- 
prove on it. A penknife will be * 
to each of the twenty-five readers who sends me 
what I consider to be the best sentence containing 
twenty words, from ten of which the letter “s’”’ 
has been dropped. The correct translation of the 
sentence must be given underneath. Sentences 
should be written on -cards addressed to THE 
Tyrswritina Epitor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta 
Street, W.C., and sent so as to arrive not later 
than by first post on ls July 7th. Picture 
are preferred. ny competitors who 
wish to send thoir attempts under cover, may do 
80, provided they inclose a few stamps for the 
Fresno Am Funp. 

Tus issue of P. W. will have quite an adventurous 
time in getting to Zululand. Mr. E. A. Reed, 
who writes from that Colony, tells me how his copy 
reaches him. After travelling by rail to South- 
ampton, it travels by steamer to Cape Town. Then 
it again takes the train to Kimberley. From 
that place, it travels another 1,100 miles, by rail 
to Dundee, Natal, vid Johannesburg. At Dundee 
it is put into a post cart, and driven for thirty 
miles to St. Augustine’s, whence it is taken by 
native runner to Rorke’s Drift. Another native 
runner then takes charge of it, and runs it to my 
dwelling. By the time it arrives here, it has 
travelled about 10,000 miles and we are very glad 
to have it.. I am much obliged for this 
account of P.W. as a globe trotter. I should like 
to hear from my many other Colonial readers as to 
how their copy reaches them. 8 

“Do Naval officers look down on those of tke 
merchant service? asks O' BIN. It 
is one of the characteristics of Jack Tar that he 
looks down on nobody, particularly those who share 
with him the dangers and delights of the deep. 
There is, however, an etiquette in the relations 
between Naval and merchant officers. Of the 
world’s greatest steamship knes, there are four 
which are regarded as socially equal to “the Ser- 
vice.“ These are the P. and O., the Cunard, the 
Royal Mail, and the Orient lines. On the entry of 
a vessel belonging to any of these four lines into 
a British port, it will be the etiquette for the chief 
officer to rd, exchange a handshake and greet- 
ing with the captain, drink a cocktail,“ and 
formally invite the mess to luncheon or dinner on 
board warship. The junior officers of the latter 
will invite those of the mail steamer to a similar 
repast on their own account. Later on, the mail 
steamer officers will return the courtesy. Officers 
belonging to any of the four lines mentioned are 

nerally given entrée to the Service clubs in 

onial ports, and entertained as — How- 
ever, it must not be supposed that lesser lines are 
in any way disdained by Naval men, or those on 
any of the four kines mentioned. A general com- 
radeship exists all round, but so far as the Navy is 
concerned, the hospitality is limited to the lines 
in question. 

In reply to Anxious, the Frese Arr Funp works in 
other big cities besides London. A full list of 
these was given in P. W. dated May 5th, on the 
last page. 

Pat Doo.an has written me the following letter: 
“It has occurred to me that you might, on a given 
date, charge twopence instead of a penny for a 
certain issue of P.W.,-the extra pennies to go to 
the Fresno Am Funp. I think there are few, if 
any, readers who would begrudge the extra penny 
thus charged. — While thanking you 
for your idea, Par Door an, the principle of foro- 
ing subscriptions to a charity is not one that I 
care to adopt. In my. opinion such subscriptions 
should be entirely voluntary. I will, however, 


take this opportunity of expressing the hope that 
any readers who have not yet contributed to the 
F. A. F. will do so without delay, in order that 
arrangements may be made as early as possible as 
to the number of children to have a day in the 
country this summer. Only ninepence is required 
to give one child a happy day. All amounts re- 
ceived will be acknowledged on this page. 

Tux following Fresx Arn Funn Special Days are to 
take place this weck: July Ist, Goldsmiths’ and 
Silversmiths’ Day; July 4th, Insurance Day; Jul 
5th, Mary Wilson’s Day. Any person who sen 
£8 2s.—sufficient to pay for two hundred children, 
together with the necessary attendants—can have 
the day on which such money is spent named in 
2 vey —— a a if more than 

. is sent, so m ter for the chi 
who will benefit. sii 
— 8 acknowledged, £1,648 128. 1d. 
‘eek's Pocket M „ d.; B. Downing, 1s. ; i 

1s. 6d. ; G. Giddes, 28.; I. Lundberg, 1s. 2c. Muitebend. wir 
. Hopkinson, 1s.; G. ‘Thomas, .; 8. Hind 

Sheridan, od.; O. Jackson, 1s. 2d.; W. C. M., I.; dy 

ston, Od; G. Baker, 1s.; Mra. Stalley, $d. ; K. Parker, I.; 

Association of A ia, £8 88.; Gersit 
ee 
„ 1 E. ern, le . 3 0 

; Elsie N. 10s. ; B. ohnson, . A. Lover 1 L. 


A Lancashire Weaver 6s.; Mrs. Graham, 2s.; Ha 
10s. 6d.; „ 2s. d.: E. J., R. L., 68. 3d.; Anon., 
£8 ..; Mies With, 178; G. V. B., 108; Valgean, 1s. 6d. 
81 3 Od. ; Llarmon, le, 6d.; C. Wilscn, 172. (d.; M. Pricdy, 

Cos Lr: J. Turner, 4s. 2d.; G. and M. Em 
— — Rage, 2s. 6d. ; 8. mds 

om ion. ; Head Office 
Assurance Society, £1 7s. 6d.; C. W. 
Evans, 2s. &d.; 


le 


E. „ K. . 6d. 
Grand (P. W.) total, £1,726 6s. 9d. 
All amounts should be sent to the Hon. Seeretary, Funn 
Ata Fonp, Pearson's Buildings, Henrietta Strect, London, 
W.C., from whom collecting forms ean be obtained. 


$2,000 Insuramnee, 


485 Claims already paid, includin £2, 
oad one of 21.0% “ ate 


the extent of £2,000—not for one 4.000 iall 
guaranteed by Tux Ocnax ACCIDENT AXD GUARANTEE Conrona. 
TION Limttep, 36 to 44 to „ London, E. C., to 
wi of under the following conditiuns, must be 
eent within seven days to the above ticket, 
r 3 oo, in Great N 1 Treland, 

r soction Ocean uarantes 
Company, Limited, Act, 1800. 


Will be paid by the above tion to the legal 
00 Feprvecutative of any person Lilled by an accident 
£2, 0 to the train in which the deceased was an ordi 
- ticket-bearing ib gammy? 2 holders 
reves, ee eA’ eet 
ie’ ticket in an ordinary 1 — the 


) 
uch t, i the Insurance 
nis page, ‘ot 2 tak an 


ingfure, writt „ on the ided ab 
1 7 in ‘paper Maye left at his, or het, place & abode, 2 
t the id to the legal 
- on ered. death resell from 
i be given nt of its occurrence. 

eve a pérson 


not by an 
of ¢ 
vo the sum of ONE 10 POUNDS 
be signed or not, aoe case 
9 Street, London, BC. within — 
rrence of the accident. ” 
will be to whomeprver, the Editor 
may decide the Next-of-kin of any cyclist 
by an nt while Riding nn 
CFC nt 7 1 5 
wh t with his, her, — Written in ink or 
File Trent ef hours eat r. = 4 ven 
such accident to the sald ration at above address within three 


place of abode, en lone as the eonnon la signed. 


The above conditions are the essence of the contract, 
good for the current week of issue hv! and 
he co! tiong 


nce 
This insurance holds 
Mies the holder to the it of, and is subject 
1 e Accident fer Company, 


days of its occurrence. This paper may be left at 
on 


1 Poblication le admitted to be the payment 
of a Premium under qth yee A Fring of the et can 
C ——— Ticket of paper in 
— of the same risk. 

Sigeatare nsw — oseeese „ 

Available trom & pm., Thursday, Jane wth, 1904, cati 
midnight, Friday, July N, 64. 


Note.—A penknife Will be awarded to each verso hose letter ie dealt with on thie page, or whose sursestion for a title is used. 
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KEATINGS f 
nus Sr Sat: : UNRIVALLED N 


neee to Animals. but Unrivalled in Destroying 
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BUGS 


FLEAS 


MOTHS 
BEETLES 


, | III 


E 
JUNO CYCLES 21. 


Complete with all fittings & Carriage Paid 
— N Cashoria 


ry 
fad 


MW TOO 


TO HANDS; CAREFUL OF COLOUR; 
DEATH TO DIRT. 


The most msrvellous cleanser of 


i WOOLLENS. 
FREE TRIAL PACKET S rt 
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XXIII CLEANSE, 


Lateho Hair 


who have written mo f. 10 
arresting the Fall of S of the world requestint me to forward them immediately my recipe for 


Greeting: Know All of You— 


In uence of the immense demand for remedy, Tatcho, and the tlooding of the market, with 
Reer n 3 1 — 3 e to 12 * E in tho eames = . 3 
agreed supply the whole wo t 0 ration absolutely made u 
according to my directions, It was the only way for me to protect the publi i GEO. 
B. SIMS, in the Referee. Read these plain statements of facte: 


Endz Colline on ang 

18, Ashburn Place, Kensington, W. 
f bid Lady Collins has been induced to try 
Tatcho,’ owing to the fact that a near 
relative of hers used it for a short time, the 
result be! that the hair began to grow fa-t 


and thick. Oily and not perfumed as mo t lotions are. 


Command_y_T. Wolfe Murrey oS 
75 0. 
Trowbridge, Crediton, 
“Thave found Tatcho’ of distinet bene! 
my hair.” 
mumander T. WOLFE MURRAY, R. x. 
3 . 
Zetlind House, Maidenhead. 
‘Ever since I began to use Tal che, and 
learnt from experience its va ue. 1 have 
recommended it to my friends and acquaint 
ancea, and in case has it failed to mect 


K with unqualified approval.’ 
Col. H. Bacot CENTER. 
‘ 


2 “ Tatcho.” 


High Cro:t, Winchester. 
“T find ‘Tatcho” excellent and better 
than anything I have ever trie · i in the course 
of u long life, devoted partinily tokeeping [/ 
my hair on.” ED. KEate, 


Mayfair, W. 
“ ‘Tatcho’ has entirely renovated my hair.” 
LaDy SYKFs. 


LJ 
Tatcho.” 
60 * 
—— e 
. St., Dub li 0 is very much 1 
Z e 
* re „ an ve sure in 
Fecommend it priitse it.” r.cummending it tomy nds.” 
rs. NORMAN FORBES ROBERTSON, 


Col. J. E. PERRY. 


EXTENSION OF THE “TATCHO” TRIAL BOTTLE SCHEME. 
Another Million Trial Bottles to be Distributed. 
REGULAR 46 SIZE FOR 110 CARRIAGE PAID, 


EACH BOTTLE CONTAINING A WHOLE MONTH'S COURSE OF TREATMENT. 
THIS ENTITLES the SENDER to a LARCE 


— | Chemi-t at : 
755 . COUPON 41 TRIAL BOTTLE II 0 
Kingsway, 
Post To-day, Carriage Paid. P. w., July 7, 1904. 


making thia untque offer the 10 acting within the knowledge that such distribution of large Trial Bottl «1 
— — even Sur knen, and is introducing it to every home in u more sotisfactory manner than could 


tuous tonic, the colour of whisky, free from all grease. 
all the hairgrowing properties of “Tatcho” Non-Oi'y, with the 


air. 
matter or any { Aient harmful to the scalp. 
Az at . woadse. 


Get the July Number of 
PEARSON'S. 


“It is a pleasing Magazine.. ‘ 
Sale everywhere. 


Now on 


, RESILIENCY, RELIABILITY. 
™ "SriLL THE BEST. 


NORTH BRITIGH RUBBER CO. T0. 
castle Mills, EDINBURGH. 


—— 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS. 


1* APRIL LAST MADAME MELBA approached The Gramophone & Typewriter Ltd. with a view 6 “ebtaining a series of 

Cramophone Records of her repertoire, in order that she might send these to her father in Australia. 

gathered together in London its greatest recording experts, and a laboratory fully fitted with the necessary machinery 

and apparatus was constructed in her house in London. Madame Melba then chose her own time and made test: =| 

Records or sang a song through just as the mood suited. Pianists and an orchestra were al 
The result of this work was the production of a series of records which surpasses anyth previously don 

establishes the position of the Gramophone for ever.. Madame I. az 


with the brilliancy of phrasing and ease of execution which characterises this marvellous artiste are they, = 


HER FRIENDS HAVE PERSUADED: HER 


to allow these records to be published by The Gramophone & Typewriter Ltd. for the benefit of the. whole world a 
for all future generations, Madame Melba, after the records were delivered to her, wrote the following entire 
unsolicited testimanial :— 


Whiteley Ltd., Westbourne Grove. 
Gamage Ltd., Holborn, W. C. 
, Curnow & Co., Blackheath, S. E. 
Bayswater 3 hic Co., 58 Queen's Road, Bays- 


A. Ltd., 19 The Mall, Ealing, W., and at Kilburn. 


British nited Automatic Machine Co., 138 Strand. W C. 
W. G. Murrin, 18 Trefoil Road, ‘Wandsworth Common. 
F. C. Cabeldu & Co., 200 High Street, Lewisham. : 
F. J. 5 le, Lea Bridge Road, 


Leyt 
Hamilton, r 4 co., 142 High. Street, Streatham, 


T. W. Suter, 55 Victoria Road, Wood Green, x. 

F. Crandall, 698 Holloway Road, N 
8 , 90 Newmarket Street. 

29-31 Ci a pot, 


J hey & Son, Street. 
2. Osborne, — Sie 5 
Angilo-Ameriean Phono Co., 18 & 20 1 


ed. Wood & Bon, High Street. 


“nearest 


in i a “Melba” 


See lage 


— & Le. 168 167 Sanchioball Stecet. ~ 
„FE 


Send us a —the result will interest — we will send Catal 
Pol gps Gramophones, Gtemophoos Records, and Genuine 
“His Master's Voice,” on the lid. (No other Needles shou 


_ THE GRAMOPHONE & TYPEWRITER LTD., N en 


| PEARSON’S _WEEELY, 


’ (MELB, HAS MADE... 


03020 „with 27.2 
Lean a Te ee 0 22 
~ 03017 “ Ah Bore’ e Andante), J ant. 
-08026 „ &h Fors’ e c Fa Traviata fata (with Orchestra Ae , MIS .. „ VIaBI. 
03021 “ Sweet Bird — te Obligato- 8 Harpxr. 
i {Piaget by Moni oe ot the Opens, Paik. 
03037 “ Taree Green Bonnet Gur p’Harpexor. 
5 xa N ©” Rigoletto (with O chestra) ... Vini. 
03019 *8e Rose Anprri. 
03023 Mad e Hamtet. Part 1 (with Orchestra) Ampnoise Tuomas. 
03024 Mad Hamlet. Part 2 (with Orchestra) aes 225 Awsrows Tuomas. 
_ 08015 N 2 cis 88 * wae 8 Tosri. 
05016 „ ot Sylvains ” oo ood . 
03029. “Bt mes vers avaient des ams” . .  Reynatpo Hany. 
Oe * Porgi dA = . 257 ase oo . Mozart. . 
WHERE MELBA 8 VOICE CAN BE MEARD— 
DON. * Barnsley.—A. Walker, 19 Sheffield Road. : ‘Havin: Wilbon & Co, $0.86 Bciggets 
en Ha: al Exchange eo, Cornhill. -Trent.—A. V. Cresser, 174, 175 High Street. : . 40 Albion Street. 
Imhof & NEIN C. 


Bristol. —E. Crichton, 22 Bridge Street, and 38 Regent 
Street, 


\ Clifton. 

London Music and Phono Co.,.67a Park Street, 
W. d. Bratt, 27 Old Market Street. 

Brighton —Emest Watt, 24 Queen's Bond. 25 

Dradford.— er Phono Co 58 Market Street. 


; Hanson, 20 Hertford 
Chester. — Herbert Ellis, 71 — 2 5 — Street. 


Stores, 20-22 Park Street. 
Pigott & Co., 113 de Beret 
. & Cor iat Netuorgate, and 
ven, 122 Net an 
50 Reform Street. 


«—Methven, Simpson & Co., 83 Princes Street, ; 
48 Leith 


A i — iin i e Place 
logues of Gramo; 


hone bier lea, cold 
erer . 


Such beautiful reproductions of 


— ir on, Belle Stet 


5 1 BAST oe, Waür ENDING 
— a a, JuLy 7, 1904, 


The Company 


s in attendance. } 


voice, con. 


- 8 
‘Sunderland. —Donki 
Terry & Foster, 3 Street. 
1 a Co 
Peck Saf lO igh ew 


d Records, and thé name and address of tho 
only. i in metal boxes with our trade-mark pictur, 
Playing ‘Gramophone, Records). 


| 
. 


